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A START IN LIFE. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In E1rent CuapTers.—CuapP. VI. 


Mr. Brooke did not seem to be much displeased 
when he heard that he had lost his bet. He was 
not a betting man, and he had a fine sense of right 
which would have troubled him if he had been 
conscious of taking anything from his neighbor 
without rendering a fair re- 
turn. 

Walden did not brag of 
his success, which had cost 
his employer two bushels of 
a product which command- 
ed a good price in that new 
country. Hedgewick had 
still better reasons for si- 
lence on the subject. Mr. 
Brooke forbore making any 
comment, but said, quietly : 

“Take a two-bushel bag, 
Ase, and fill it from the large 
pile of potatoes in the cellar. 
‘Then when you go to sup- 
per, you can take it over to 
Gadbury’s and pay our 
debt.” 

Hedgewick’s soul revolt- 
ed against that humiliation. 
“Let him come for ’em,” 
he growled, ungraciously. 
But Mr. Brooke said that 
wouldn’t do. 

“It's a debt of honor, 
and we must pay it honor- 
ably, young man!” 

Gadbury had no scruples 
against receiving it; he 
stood in his door with a 
number of his boarders 
(Walden and the wood- 
choppers among them), and 
watched with immense sat- 
isfaction the burly Ase 
bringing over the bag on 
his back. 





Brooke, in their first interview, said to him about 
arithmetic; and he devoted many hours, and 
many sheets of birch bark (which served instead 
of slate or paper), to mastering what he had neg- 
lected at school. 

He would have been glad of Mr. A. Randolph 
Hedgewick’s assistance about certain hard sums, 
but would not ask for it; and it was perhaps all 
the better for him that he worked them out unaid- 
ed. He did not know how soon he had passed on 





where his former teacher would have found it 


*taters,” and refused to accept any part of them 
for his share, Gadbury had shown him many 
favors. 

“Keep dark,” said he, “’n’ we'll have a nice 
little coon-hunt of our own Sa’day art’noon. He’ll 
stay where he is, fer that’s his hum.” 

“You have a gun,” replied Walden, who re- 
membered seeing one behind the chimney in the 
room Mr. Brooke occupied at the tavern. 

“ve got a gun.” The old man’s eyes grew 
hazy with reminiscence. “My Revolutionary 





while Warrett stood by with his gun, and Walden 
cut holes, one after another, in the hollow limb. 

At last a stick which the old man thrust in dis- 
covered the tenant’s lodging; and, after a few 
vigorous punches, the animal appeared through 
one of the holes Walden had cut. It was about 
one-third the size of the dog, into whose very face 
it put out its nose. 

“Let Tory shake him!” yelled little Warrett, 
dancing “like a wild Injun,” as old man Gadbury 
remarked afterwards. 

There was some shaking 
done; but it struck Walden 
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“It’s the heaviest two 
bushel o’ ’taters ever he 
had to lug!” he remarked; while Walden’s unfor- 
tunate risibilities (“‘tickle-strings,” the old man 
called them) were so shaken that he had to dodge 
in behind the door, to avoid giving the ex-school- 
master fresh offence. 

Ase did not for a long while hear the last of the 
affair. Luke Ball and Tom Keyes made frequent 
allusions in his presence to famous feats of wood- 
chopping; and at almost every meal somebody 
would urge him to “take another ’tater ;” adding, 
perhaps, ‘‘They’re some o’ them ’ere ’taters, ye 
know!” ; 

All this, Iam sorry to say, increased the ani- 
mosity with which Hedgewick was inclined to 
regard his former pupil. Walden himself did not 
willingly do anything to aggravate it. But with 
those over-sensitive “tickle-strings” of his, he 
couldn’t help laughing at the jokes which Ase did 
not find laughable. 

The saw-mill had hardly covered its own back 
with boarding, when there came a snow-storm. 
That made a change of scene, but not of work, 
for Walden. He was in the woods the most of 
the time, now helping with his axe, now driving 
the team for the men hauling logs or loads of 
wood, and clearing the ground for crops. 

He loved this out-door life, with all its hard 
work. In winter, too, no less than in summer, the 
forest had its charms for him. When the bare 
boughs revealed their wonderful tracery against 
the sky, or sparkled with glittering frost-work ; 
when the snapping ice rattled from limbs and twigs 
at the touch of the morning sun, and the crows 
cawed high overhead; when the partridge skulked 
under low branches of fir, drooping with their 
weight of snow, by the brookside, and the brook 
Sang its cheery song between icy banks; when 
the rabbit hopped away before him, dotting the 
earth’s white mantle with its tracks; at all such 
sights and sounds a sense of wildness and beauty 
stirred within him, and he was happy without 
knowing why. 

In the winter evenings he waited on custom- 
ers in the store, when his services were needed. 
But he had much time to himself, and now 
the hooks which he had brought from home 


impossible to follow. For that gentleman was 
not the mathematical prodigy he managed to ap- 
pear to pupils a little more ignorant than himself. 

Mr. Brooke had engaged the boy to do what- 
ever work was required of him; and had concluded 
that he could afford to give him, besides his liv- 
ing, three dollars—a week, do you think? No; 
three dollars a month. Walden thought this lib- 
eral, and, for the times, it was. But how would 
it strike lads of his age and spirit and muscle, 
making a start in life to-day ? 

Walden did not get along very well with Ase in 
the store; and he had a particularly hard time 
with him when, in January, Mr. Brooke was 
away. Hedgewick had been left in charge; and 
Walden, in his subordinate position, endured his 
domineering and abuse as best he could. 

Mr. Brooke returned from the East with a 
sleigh-load of goods; and in February Ase was 
sent for another load, to Walden’s great relief. 
The boy was now employed much of the time in 
the store, and he was rapidly learning the details 
of the business. Those were happy days when he 
had Mr. Brooke for a boss, instead of Ase. 

He was in the woods one day in spring when he 
saw a strange-looking animal running up a tall 
trunk near the edge of the clearing. 

“A wild cat!” was his first thought. But then 
he reflected that no creature of the cat tribe, that 
he ever heard of, had a bushytail tipped and ring- 
led with black. 

“A coon!” was his second thought; and he felt 
sure this time that he couldn’t be mistaken. 

Strange as it may seem, it was the first raccoon 
our boy of the backwoods had ever seen alive. 
He had often enough at home witnessed the dep- 
redations this nocturnal visitor committed in the 
cornfields ; but he had never hunted it, and it did 
not often show itself by day. 

While he stood watching it from below, it glided 
over a lofty limb and disappeared in the crotch. 





“Tt has a hole there,” he said to himself; and it 
occurred to him that its skin would make a very 
good cap. 

He kept his own counsel, but that evening told 
his good friend the tavern-keeper what he had 





proved useful. He had never forgotten what Mr. 





seen. Since Walden had won for him “them ’ere | furiously. 


that it was in an unusual 
manner. The dog did not 
seize the game, but the 
game seized the dog. He 
pulled it out of the hole 
with his nose fastened in the 
raccoon’s teeth. The dog 
jerked and backed off; the 
raccoon hung on with sav- 
age persistence. The “power 
0’ fight” in the cur remain- 
ed problematical; but his 
power of yelping was ap- 
parent. He filled the woods 
with his cries of terror and 
pain. 

“The critter might a’ hild 
on till doom’sday,” said 
Gadbury, telling the story 
in the evening, “if Walden 
hadn’t a’ run in an’ gin ita 
coody-grass with his axe.” 
He meant coup de grace; 
and when asked to explain 
the term, said it was one 
he learned in the army of 
the Revolution, when he 
“carried a musket and fit 
under that gre’t an’ good 
commander, Gin’ral George 
Wash’n’ton.” 

The raccoon despatched, 
Tory got his nose free, and 
turning tail, ran for home 
faster than he had ever run 
before in his life; uttering 





musket. The same ’t I carried to the war, when 
I fit under our gre’t and good commander, Gin’ral 
George Wash’n’ton. But ’taint o’ much account 
fer huntin’. Though I s’pose—mind! I don’t say 
I know, on’y s’pose—’t that ’ere gun killed a red- 
coat onct. Fuzino.” 

Walden thought he would some time ask him 
for the story ; but just now he was more interested 
in a coat that wasn’t red. 

“T can chop down the tree myself,” he said. 

“So ye can! But how ye’ll ketch the coon? 
Tell ye what we'll du. Git Warrett to come over 
’ith his yaller dog an’ his shot-gun. An’ the coon- 
skin shall be your’n, fer he owes me a good turn 
fer grindin’ his axe, an’ I owe you one fer them 
*ere”—— 

“Don’t mention the ’taters!” laughed Walden. 

He got Mr. Brooke’s permission to cut the tree; 
and at Gadbury’s invitation Warrett came on Sat- 
urday afternoon, bringing his axe and his gun, and 
accompanied by his son Sam and his “‘yaller dog.” 
The son Sam was the same boy whom Walden 
had seen turning the grindstone for the old man, 
on the evening of his arrival in the new settle- 
ment. 

The “yaller dog” was not a coon dog, and he 
could not be got to show much interest in any- 
thing supposed to be up the tree Walden pointed 
out. 

“Wait till he sets eyes on him!” said the elder 
Warrett. “Then you'll see music.” 

“He aint good on a scent, but there’s a power 
o’ fight in him!” bragged young Sam. 

The axes set to work on each side of the trunk, 
Walden taking the upper and Warrett the under 
cut, in such a way as to lay the top over into the 
clearing. It was an elm of good size; but it was 
not long before it began to sway and rustle, and 
at a finishing stroke from Warrett’s axe, went 
crashing down. 

“Now for the varmint!” said Gadbury, as all 
went rushing towards the still quivering top. 

The dog felt the excitement, and went capering 
among the branches; when shown a hole in the 
crotch where Walden had seen the coon disappear, 





short yelps till he was out 
of sight. 

“Why didn’t ye let ’em have the fight out?” 
said young Sam, in amusing bewilderment. 

“There wasn’t any fight,” Walden replied, con- 
vulsed with mirth. : 

“But the’ would a’ been,” the elder Warrett de- 
clared, “if ye’d on’y waited fer Tory to git mad!” 

“T thought it was about time for him to get mad, 
if he was ever going to,” said Walden. “I think 
I should have been, if a coon had had me by the 
nose !” 

He sobered again when Gadbury, examining 
the carcass, said, oracularly, ‘The varmint’s got 
young uns in that ’ere limb! "I'won’t do to let 
them grow up to make mischief in our new corn- 
fields.” 

“Nor leave ’em to starve,” said Walden. 

With a few strokes of his axe he enlarged the 
opening through which the mother-coon had been 
driven, thrust in his arm, and took out, one after 
another, five young ones that had not yet got their 
eyes open. They were passed around and re- 
garded with a great deal of curiosity. Old man 
Gadbury was in favor of thumping their heads on 
the log at once. 

But Walden thought he would like to have a 
raccoon for a pet; and young Sam had a still 
more original scheme for making them useful. 

“Give ’em to me,” said he, ‘an’ I’ll give ye five 
puppies not a mite older’n they be.” 

Walden did not readily perceive the value to 
him of five blind puppies; uvr could he see what 
Sam wanted of so many helpless “coon-kittens,” 
as the tavern-keeper called them. 

“Tl take away the pups and give their mother 
the coons to nu’s an’ bring up. Then soon’s 
they’re big enough I’ll show one to Tory, an’ 
make him fight an’ shake it. Then when they’re 
a little bigger ’ll give him another. Fin’ly I'll 
turn him loose in a pen with the last one when it’s 
got full-grown; for I’m bound to edecate him into 
a coon-dog, if I live!” 

Walden laughed. “There’s a cat in the store 
with kittens,” he said. “I might give her one 
coon, and one of your puppies, and see if she'll 
bring them up. You may have the other four 


he bristled and pawed and gnawed and barked | coons for educational purposes; and keep the rest 
He was left to guard the entrance | of the puppies.” 
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Taking the old raccoon for her skin, and one of | 
her young for a pet, he returned triumphantly to | 
the store, accompanied by the old man carrying 
the axe. Mr. Brooke congratulated him on his 
good luck, and took a lively interest in the experi- 
ment to be tried with the cat. 

One of her four kittens was removed and the 
young “varmint” carefully put in its place. She 
did not seem to notice the fraud, but received and 
nursed the changeling as if it had been her own. 
Then when Sam Warrett, who had run home with 
his pockets full of coons, reappeared with a plump 
brown puppy in his hands, the further deception 
was practised of substituting it for another of her 
young. 

She was kind to that also; although its greater 
size might have betrayed, even to a cat’s compre- 
hension, one would think, the fact that her hospi- 
tality was being imposed upon. The coon was 
about as large as one of the kittens, which it suffi- 
ciently resembled in shape and color. But the 
puppy was of a more decided brown, and nearly 
twice as big. 

The next day another of her own young was ab- 
ducted, leaving the cat with progeny belonging to 
three distinct families of carnivorous animals— 
the feline, the canine, and the ursine; the kitten, 
the puppy, and the little plantigrade stranger from 
the woods. She at first treated them all with about 
equal consideration; but soon her entire maternal 
affection seemed to centre in the raccoon, perhaps 
because it was the puniest of the three. 

It did not get its eyes open, and it did not seem 
to grow. The kitten became playful, and the 
puppy thrived; but the other changeling did not 
change, except to become even slighter and feebler 
than when it was taken from the hollow limb. 
For its sake the foster-mother snubbed the puppy 
and neglected her own child. She would cuff 
their ears and snarl at them when they appeared 
to be taking too large a share of the nutriment 
she was able to supply; and one day, at the end 
of about a month, she forsook them altogether, 
carrying off her favorite in her mouth. 

She took it toa new bed she found in another 
corner of the store; and when Walden placed the 
kitten and puppy with her there, she abandoned 
them again, taking the poor little pet tenderly in 
her teeth, by the skin of its neck, and hopping 
back with it into the basket, which had once been 
the happy home of the now divided family. 

Ever after that, whenever the forsaken ones 
were brought to her, she would immediately get 
up from her comfortable couch, and leaving it to 
them, trot off with her ridiculous charge. 

Walden watched these migrations with much 
interest; and at length, to see what the cat would 
do, left her kitten in one bed while he replaced the 
puppy in the other. She was on her four feet 
with the coon in her mouth in a moment; but 
when, on going back to the basket, she found the 
kitten there, she went sadly away and did not re- 
turn to either bed again. 

From that time she might often be seen lugging 
her darling about and concealing it in out-of-the- 
way places, to her own perfect satisfaction and the 
amusement of the spectators; until one day a lit- 
tle tragedy happened, which involved more actors 
than the cat and her young raccoon. 





(To be continued.) 
——~<~or—__—_ 


SUN-FLOWER CULTURE. 

Our modern wsthetics regard the sun-flower as 
ahighly ornamental and decorative blossom, but 
the plant is also known for its commercial value. 
Heretofore but little use of it has been made on 
this continent, but it may become an important 
crop. 

The leaves are excellent feed for horses, and the 
seeds are equally good for fowls and sheep. But 
the most economical use of the seeds is to be 
found in expressing their oil. On this subject a 
correspondent of the Toronto Globe writes : 

“Care should be exercised in selecting sun- 
flower seeds, as there is a very great difference in 
the number of flowers, and consequently in the 
number of seeds produced, at least so I have 
proved in ny own garden, some varieties ranging 
from one to three flowers, while others will pro- 
duce as many as fifty, sixty, and seventy flowers 
on one stalk, 

“When the object is to provide feed for cattle 
and fowl, the last variety mentioned will doubt- 
less be found the best paying; when the purpose 
is to secure oil, only the best oil-seed variety 
should be selected. 

“Experienced farmers and gardeners already 
know that the plant will readily grow in almost 
every soil, but prefers light, calcareous land, un- 
shaded in every respect. The quantity of seed re- 
quired for an acre is from four to six pounds. In 
some cases the seed is drilled into lines eighteen 
inches apart; and the plants are subsequently 
thinned out to thirty inches apart in rows, thus 
giving about eleven thousand plants to an acre, 
and plant produces about one thousand 
seeds—the better sorts would probably produce 
many more. 

“In England it is recommended that the sun- 
flower be earthed up when about one foot high, 


each 


“In Russia, where the production of seed is very | 
large, the oil is expressed on the spot, and is | 
largely employed for adulterating oil, while the 
purified oil is considered equal to olive and al- 
mond oil for table use. In India one acre of land 
is stated to yield eleven and one-half hundred- 
weight of seed, which in the press gives out forty- 
five gallons of oil, and is there compared with 
ground-nut and applied to the same uses. 

“I also find that experimental culture in France 
gave 1,778 pounds of seed, yielding fifteen per 
cent. of oil (two hundred and seventy-five pounds) 
and eighty per cent of cake; but the product (ac- 
cording to the French report) varies considerably 
according to soil, climate, and cultivation, and 
that the average may be roundly stated at fifty 
bushels of seed from an acre, and one gallon of ; 
oil from one bushel of seed.” 
———_—_!_—_ +o —__—_ 

IS IT WORTH WHILE? 

Is it worth while that we jostle a brother 
Bearing his load on the rough road of life? 

Is it worth while that we jeer at each other 

In blackness of heart? That we war to the knife? 

God pity us all in our pitiful strife. 

Joaquin Miller. 
— ~ee~ 
For the Companion. 


THE DUNCE OF THE FAMILY. 

It was Commencement day at X. Female Col- 
lege. The sun shone warmly into the hall, which 
was filled witb a brilliant assemblage of visi- 
tors. The girl graduates were ranged on the dais. 
The other students, numbering three hundred, 
were grouped around them. As the Principal 
took his place to read the standing of the students 
for the past year, there was an eager stir in the 
audience. 

“T have little fear of my girls,” said Mrs. War- 
ing, a complacent smile on her thin lips. Mrs. 
Waring was a sharp-featured woman in a shabby 
silk dress. She had published one or two long 
poems, which no one read. But on the strength 
of them she gave herself to literature and lumba- 
go for the rest of her life. She was talking now 
to a stout, jolly-looking, bearded man, whom she 
called Cousin George. 

“T intend each of my elder daughters to study 
a profession. They must be independent. Their 
father can make no provision for them—as you 
see,” nodding significantly towards a dark, moody 
man who sat near, his fine face flushed from 
drinking. “They must find their own careers, as 
men do. And they can do it!” 

“But you have three daughters, Maria.” 

“Thave. But Catherine, the youngest, is—I will 
be candid about it—she is a dunce. She does not 
inherit even her father’s intellect. He had a cer- 
tain ability once. He is altered since you went to 
California.” 

“Yes, greatly. 
knew him.” 

“While you were amassing a fortune, he was 
going down—down. He began by hating his 
home, and then came drink.” 

“T am afraid he hears you,” warningly. 

“Serve him right if he did! There, listen! 
That’s my Maria!” 

“Miss Maria Waring, one hundred being the 
highest mark attainable, has received ninety- 
nine.” 

A round of applause followed. 

“What does she study?’ whispered Cousin 
George. 

“Greek, Latin and the higher mathematics,” 
said the proud mother. “Jane has these studies 
also. But her specialty is science.” 

“Miss Jane Waring. One hundred. Miss War- 
ing is also gold medallist for the year.” 

Another outbreak of applause. 

The list of other pupils followed, the rank go- 
ing lower and lower, Cousin George Justus listen- 
ing, with twinkling eyes, for the name of the poor 
dunce of the family. Fifty, forty, twenty, ten, 
five. At last, “Two, Miss Catherine Waring.” 

Her mother’s thin lips shut like a steel trap; her 
father nodded stupidly, for he was bored with the 
whole affair. When the exercises were over, Mrs. 
Waring found her disgraced daughter and dragged 
her up before Mr. Justus. 

She was a plump little girl of seventeen, with a 
turned-up nose and a round, ugly face, swollen 
with much crying. 

“It is a mere waste of money to keep her here,” 
said Mrs. Waring, severely. “The Faculty inform 
me that she was not indolent, that she exerted 
herself conscientiously. The bald fact is that she 
is good for nothing. She is a’—— 

“Nothing of the kind!” interrupted Cousin 
George, compassionately. “Nothing of the kind! 
I will wager you a diamond ring that my little 
cousin will yet prove herself good for something.” 

“You can return home with your father this 
afternoon, Catherine,” said Mrs. Waring. “I will 
wait during the week for the concluding exercises. 
Jane and Maria,” turning to Mr. Justus, “will re- 
main here during the vacation, in order to take a 
private course in geology.” 

Catherine cried all the way home, and most of 
the night after she reached home. She had been 
for four years at school, making an honest, vain 





He was a noble fellow when I 





but it will require no further attention. It is said 
the yield is much increased by the use of a fertili- 
zer, and old mortar is regarded as one of the best. 
The sun-flower has long been grown for its oil- 
seeds in India and Russia, and more recently its 
cultivation has been taken up in Italy and Ger- 
many. 


effort to conquer quadratics and other like myste- 
ries. Besides, there was little at home to soothe 
| the ache of disappointment in her heart. 
| In these years of absence, while her mother had 
| been growing into a complaining invalid, and her 
father into a drunkard, the house had become 


with dust, blotches of hair-filling were bursting 
from some of the chairs and sofas. The day after 
her arrival Catherine made a tour of inspection. 
Her eyes, though still swollen, were keen. 

Then the servant was startled from her long 
dream of indifference and idleness to find herself 
actually at work. Two helpers were brought in 
and paid from Catherine's little store of pin- 
money, that came from a small property of her | 
own. Catherine herself was behind them. They | 
could no more lag or dawdle than could a train of | 
vars with an engine at their back. Dust flew out | 
of the house, windows shone. Carpets were | 
mended, curtains washed and prettily draped ; | 
pictures came out of their long obscurity of cob- | 
webs and smiled down from the wall; vigorous, 
blooming plants filled the windows. | 
When Mr. Waring came home, at the end of | 
the second day, he found a sparkling fire in the 
grate, the table drawn close to the hearth, a dainty 
meal ready, and a saucy little girl, with curly | 
hair, laughing eyes and a tip-tilted nose, waiting | 
for him at the door with a kiss. 
“Why—why, Cathy, my dear!” he muttered. | 
“It is Cathy? Really, this is pleasant!” look- 
ing about him. “Something as it was when we 
were first married. I'll go up and change my 
coat, my dear.” It was long since he had changed 
his coat for dinner. 

Cathy watched him moving slowly up the stairs 
with a great gulp in her throat. But she was | 
smiling bravely when he came down, and offered | 
her his arm to lead her to the table. Something 
of the old instincts and habits of the days when 
he was a gentleman among gentlemen awoke in 
him as he sat facing his daughter. 

He had not lost his power of appreciation, and 
he saw that she was bright, sincere and gentle. 
He grew more watchful and more courteous and 
tender. It was a gay meal, however. John War- 
ing had been a famous conversationalist and a 
wit; and Cathy, if she were a dunce, had that fine 
tact which made her the best of listeners. | 
“Are you going out, papa?” she said, after din- | 
ner was over. 

“T—I generally take a shot or two at billiards 
in the evening.” 
“Yes, I remember,” she said, brightly. “I had 
the old billiard table in the library cleansed to- | 
day. I thought perhaps some rainy day you 
would teach me.” | 

“Tl do it now!” he said, with sudden zeal. | 
The library was already brilliantly lighted, the | 
cues chalked. “I have not played at home for | 
years. Your mother hates the click of the balls. | 
I had to go out for a game.” | 

Cathy took up the cue. 

“Why, you little witch! Who taught you?” | 
cried her father, after he had watched her for a | 
moment. 
“There were all kinds of games at the college | 
for exercise. I played them all fairly well. It| 
was the only thing at which I was not hopelessly 
stupid,” said Cathy, laughing. 

As the week of Mrs. Waring’s absence passed, 
her husband discovered that his little girl had | 
learned one or two other things well. She was a 
dexterous seamstress. His clothes were put into 
perfect order. The girls had had a cooking club, 
and Cathy showed a positive genius for compound- 
ing dainty, appetizing dinners day after day. 

“Bring some of your friends home, and I will | 
give you a game supper,” she said. 

The friends came. The supper was delicious. | 
The old fellows all fell in love with the cheerful 
little girl who listened to their stories, and untir- 
ingly sang them old ballads and ditties in a voice 
which, if unskilled, was sweet as a bird’s and 
full of pathos. They went home in high good- 
humor and—sober. 

Mrs. Waring came home at last, so ill that she 
was carried to bed. Instead of Martha’s sour vis- 
age, Cathy’s rosy face beamed down on her. 
Something in the changed appearance of the room 
startled her. 

“So you’ve been playing housemaid ?” she said. 
But she soon grew too ill even to grumble. When 
after a month’s tedious suffering she recovered, 
her physician said, “Your owe your life to the 
care of your daughter as much as to me. Miss 
Cathy was born to be a nurse.” 

“She was unfortunately not born for anything 
better,” said her mother. “My ambition has been 
terribly thwarted in that girl, doctor. She is no 
scholar.” 

“It is something, after all, to be a woman,” 
said the doctor, dryly. 

But when the disease returned and Mrs. War- 
ing rapidly sank under it, it was to Cathy she 
turned, and on Cathy’s breast she leaned while 
dying. Cousin George was. there, strong, quick 
and kind. He seemed to know by intuition all 
the plans that Cathy wished to carry out in her 
little world, and silently helped her in them. 

In the year that followed Jane and Maria began 
their careers ; one as professor of Greek, the other 
as a student of medicine. They did not come 
home again. 

“What with the habits of their unfortunate fa- 
ther, and poor stupid Catharine,” they said, “the 
atmosphere of home was stifling. All mental life 
died in it.” 

But home and poor stupid Cathy grew every 
day dearer to Mr. Waring. His old tastes and 
habits, his finer nature, revived under the sun- 
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| again, as my partner. 


gled desperately during all that winter to break 
loose from the yoke he had carried so long. 

His property had been largely spent, some of it 
lost in poor investments, and his income had be- 
come quite small. Catherine discharged the two 
servants, and took the whole management of the 
house. Yet with the sharpest economy she found 
herself not able to keep it up. 

“If I were not such a dunce!” she said to her- 
self. She could not teach. She was not a musi- 
cian, nor an artist. She could not write anything 
but letters, and she was very anxious about the 
grammar and spelling of them. She knew noth- 
ing about fancy work or art embroidery. But 
she was an admirable seamstress. She took in 
some plain sewing that winter, and worked at it 
at night, and so paid the bills. 

One evening in May Mr. Waring came home 
late. He was pale and his eyes shone with re- 
pressed excitement. But Cathy did not observe 
it. She kept herself in the shadow of the coffee- 
urn, and spoke but little. Cousin George, who 
had that very day returned from California, saw 
that her little round face was red with crying, but 
said nothing. 

“Why, what is the matter, my child?” ex- 
claimed her father, as they rose from the table and 
came into the light. 

“Oh, nothing, father. Only a letter from Jane. 
She and Maria are doing so much, ‘filling a place 
in life,’ she says; and she asked me if there was no 
work for me in the world, no talent which I could 
cultivate. There don’t seem to be any, really,” 
looking up at her father with quivering chin. “It 
seems as if I never could learn anything, no mat- 
ter how hard I tried. Jane says I spelled ‘psalm’ 
in my last letter ‘sam.’ I must have been in a 
great hurry, for I do know that word.” 

“Let Jane find her own work,” said her father. 
“Book-learning is a good thing Cathy, but there 
is wisdom and work, too, outside of books and 
the schools. As for your work’—his voice grew 
hoarse. He stopped, came up to her, as she stood 
before the fire, and held out his arms—“your work 
has been—O Cathy, you have saved me! I was 
going down into hell, and you have brought me 
back. I have drunk my last drop, with God’s 
help.” 

Cathy held his head close to her breast, patted 
and stroked the gray hair and worn face with un- 
utterable tenderness, kissed and cried quietly over 
him, but said not a word. 

“Tell her your plan, George,” said Mr. Waring, 
in a broken voice. ‘Such good news, Cathy !” 

“Your father is not in any business here, Cath- 
erine, as you know. I proposed to him to go 
with me to San Francisco and begin life over 
He was very kind to me 
when I was a boy, and I feel sure we can work 
well and happily together.” 

Cousin George watched Catherine keenly as she 
nodded and smiled and bent over her father with 
glad, shining eyes, the tears still stealing down 
her cheeks. He felt that the time had come for 
him to speak. 

“I prophesied once,” he said, “that the ‘little 
dunce’ would be good for something. We all 
have found that she is worth so much—she is so 
true, so good, so necessary to everybody who 
comes near her, that I am sure she will be as 
highly appreciated in California as she is here, and 
so must keep house for me, as well as for uncle. 
What do you say, Cathy ?” 

“Well, if it’s necessary,” she said, smiling 
through her tears, “I will keep house for both of 
you.” And with her arms still about her father’s 
neck, she held out her hand to Cousin George. 

Repecca HarpDiIne Davis. 
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A SOUTHERN INDUSTRY. 

The popular peanut grows so well throughout 
the South, that it is thought their large importa- 
tion from Africa will soon cease. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Press tells 
how the peanuts are prepared for market. He 
says that in Virginia they are called “peanuts ;” 
in North Carolina, “ground-peas ;” in South Car- 
olina, Georgia and Mississippi, “pinders ;” in Ala- 
bama, “ground-nuts,” and in Tennessee, “goo- 
bers.” 

They are first put in an immense cylinder, from 
which they enter the brushes, where each nut re- 
ceives fifteen or sixteen feet of brushing before it 
becomes free. 

After this cleansing process the nuts drop on an 
endless belt, which revolves very slowly. 

On each side of this. belt is a row of girls, whose 
duty it is to separate the poor nuts from the good 
ones. 

Those of the nuts that “pass” go on to the next 
room, where more girls await their arrival and put 
them in bags which, when filled, are sewed up and 
branded as ‘“‘cocks,” with the figure ofa rooster 
prominent on each sack. These are the “No. 1” 
peanuts. 

The poorer nuts, which were separated by the 
girls at the endless belt, are all picked over again ; 
the best are singled out and branded, after being 
put in the sack, as “ships.” 

The “ships” are not so large nor so fine in ap- 
pearance as the “cocks,” but are just as good for 
eating. 

The third grade of nuts is known as “eagles,” 
and the cullings that are left from the “eagles” 





shine of his daily life. He sought out old friends 





bare, almost shabby and miserable. Carpets were 
becoming worn, almost ragged, windows clouded 


whom he had avoided for years, and brought them 
| to the house to present to his daughter. He strug- 


are bagged and sent to a building where the little 
meat that is in them is extracted by a patent 
sheller. 
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This “meat”—for by this name it is known to 
the dealers—is put up, clean and nice, in two-hun- 
dred-pound bags and shipped for the use of con- 
fectioners and manufacturers of peanut candy. 

There is also an oil made from some of the nuts, 
and in this specialty, I am told, a large trade is 
done by wholesale druggists. 

Of the peanuts there is nothing wasted, for even 
the shells are made useful, being put in immense 
sacks and sold to livery men for horse bedding, 
and a very comfortable, healthy bed they make. 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 


If you hear a song that thrills you 
Sung by any child of song, 
Praise it. Do not let the singer 
Wait deserved praises long. 
Why should one who thrills your heart 
Lack the joy you may impart? 
—Anon, 
—_———~<or—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS. 

Americans, to whatever remote quarter of the world 
they may penetrate, invariably have in mind some 
project for making their fortunes. If a citizen of the 
United States is met in any far distant land,—China, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa,—the first ques- 
tion asked about him is sure to be, What scheme has 
he*on hand here? It is taken for granted that he is 
engaged in some enterprise for making money. These 
American schemes are often very ingenious ones, and 
sometimes both odd and amusing; though the schem- 
ers themselves of course have a firm faith in them till 
they come to naught. 

During a cruise after the Mindanao pirates in the 
Celebes Sea, which the writer and another “fellow- 
citizen” made in a Dutch gunboat, some account of 
which was given in former numbers of the Compan- 
ion, a great many facts and rumors concerning the 
Island of Borneo, its fauna and its inhabitants, were 
incidentally collected from a native who served with 
us on that cruise; and it was on this information that 
my friend and myself conceived what we believed to 
be a practicable and profitable scheme for trapping 
miases, pythons of enormous size, sun-bears, etc., for 
menageries and zodlogical gardens. 

Our idea was to establish a depot on the east coast 
of Borneo for the sale of the reptiles. We planned 
to send circulars, giving our price for animals, to 
showmen and keepers of zodlogical gardens both in 
America and Europe, so that persons desiring to pur- 
chase could buy directly of us, at reasonably cheap 
rates. 

Our undertaking required a great deal of prepara- 
tion, and we were many weeks fitting out at Batavia, 
in Java. Our supplies comprised food and fire-arms, 
carpenters’ tools, traps, hunting and fishing apparatus. 

The Dutch officials, in consideration for our past 
services, gave us a free passage in the war-steamer 
Salak to the coast of Borneo, with all our belongings; 
and we were also able to make an arrangement that 
one of the Government vessels should call at our Bor- 
nean port from four to six times a year. Thus with- 
out the large expense of purchasing and manning a 
vessel of our own, we could remain in communication 
with the world at Batavia. 





Port Adang. 

Port Adang, the point on the southeast coast of 
Borneo, where we located our depot and camp, fronts 
the Straits of Macassar, and is at the head of the bay 
of that name—a roomy opening in the coast, fifteen 
English miles in depth, with high land at its head. 
‘These high lands are somewhat craggy and but sparse- 
ly covered with forest and underbrush. 

Previous to our arrival, the Bay of Adang was unin- 
habited, the nearest Malay village being about ten miles 
away, at the mouth of the River Passir. For a month 
after our landing we were busily employed bailding 
houses, yards, pens and cages—first a log camp, set on 
four posts, six feet in height, after the usual fashion 
of Malay houses, then a store-house, elevated in like 
manner, and subsequently a row of pens and cages 
made of stakes driven firmly into the earth and roofed 
over with logs. 

The location chosen for these structures was a level 
plat of ground about one hundred yards away from 
the boat-landing. Directly in the rear of our camp, 
there rose a fissured, basaltic crag, to the height of 
about sixty feet. 

Even on the land side, this cliff was rather higher 
than the country back of it; and for purposes of look- 
out and defence, if necessary, we built on its summit 
a hut of rough stones and logs, which overlooked our 
camp below as well as the bay and the shore on either 
hand for a considerable distance. From our camp- 
house a path, partially assisted at the steepest place 
by a ladder, was opened up the face of the crag to the 
lookout-but, or ‘‘fort,’’ as we called it, so that in case 
of an attack, either by natives from the interior, or by 
ladrones from the sea, we could ascend or descend, as 
might be expedient. 

Our party consisted, besides Brown and myself, of 
seven men: an old Malay Gorem, who had served 
with us on the gunboat, and of whose coolness I had 
ample evidence; a Dutch sailor named Fabricius; 
two Malay laborers, Sinen and Dalant; two Dyak na- 
tive hunters from the Bessume villages, on the north 
coast of Borneo, where the English havea mission, 
named Hopoi and Ungo, and a captive boy from the 
pirate haunts at Solok, taken along with other prison- 
ers from a prau by the war-steamer Piow. 

These pirates are, asa rule, promptly put to death, 
when captured, by the Dutch, as indeed they richly 
deserve to be. But taking pity on this lad, who was 
little more than twelve years old, I procured his par- 
don by offering to take him into my service. He was 
a bright, resolute boy of Malay parentage, and I hoped 
to make an honest man of him. 

I named him Henry. He was rather slender in form, 
had bright eyes, and seemed grateful, I thought, and 
conscious that he owed his life to my intercession. 
But he was of a breed that is treacherous and blood- 
thirsty, and a ladrone by nature. How little impres- 
sion my kindness to him really made on his mind will 

be seen in a future chapter. 

From the crag above our station, a range of lofty 
mountains, one peak of which was apparently a volca- 
no, rose in view twenty-five or thirty miles to the west- 
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Passir, which looked to be densely wooded with palms, 
durians and bamboo thickets. One very fine palm tree 
which I saved from the axes, stood close beside our 
camp. There was a spring of water a few yards back 
from the roots of it. 


Catching Big Snakes. 


For the first month at Port Adang no hunting was 
done, except that we shot afew musangs. We were 
somewhat disturbed by water-serpents in the bay, 
which we could see gliding along upon the surface of 
the water, and sometimes evincing a disposition to 
come ashore. These snakes were from six to eight 
fect in length. The thought that at night they might 
land and climb up the log posts of our camp was not a 
pleasant one. They were very active and swift in 
their movements on the water, and beautiful in their 
coloring, for when the sun shone on their lithe bodies, 
their backs seemed to reflect all the tints of the spec- 
trum. 

During this month, the two Dyak hunters went 
out several times, once up the River Passir, once to the 
mountains beyond it, and again to the dense forests, 
fifteen or twenty miles north of the port, to reconnoi- 
tre for mias, or orang utans. 

At the crossing of the River Passir, they saw, so 
they said, a large serpent in the act of “fishing.” It 
hung suspended from a bending bamboo shoot, its 
head just touching the water. When they fired at it, 
the reptile dropped into the river and swam away. 
After their trip to the mountains, too, they told of a 
precipice, fronting a lake, which was the haunt of 
large snakes which they call pah hongoi. 

One of our first expeditions was made to this lake. 
For eight or ten miles the country is dry, elevated and 
grassy, with nut-palms, clove and durian trees, 
sparsely grouped in the little hollows. Beyond was 
about two miles of jungle and swamp, bordering the 
River Passir, through which the natives used a man- 
dau, or cane-cutter, to open a path. 

The river itself, which at this point is about two 
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digested residue which the serpents at length reject | that we had vot been able to take it alive. Our hunt- 
from their stomachs, after swallowing an animal. ing operations had opened badly enough; I feared 
In the lee of a rock, Ungo presently pointed out to | Ungo would die. But other perils were at hand. 
us part of a snake’s skin; the piece was six or seven Lieut. P. T. GRINNELL. 
feet long and at least six inches across its hollow diam- (To be continued.) 
eter; from this some idea can be gained of the size of e 
the reptile that sloughed it off. 
Hopoi, who had gone on ahead, came back on tiptoe, 
while we were examining the snake-skin. ‘This way, | STUDENT-LIFE AT LEIPZIG. 
Tuan,” he whispered to me. “This way, sir, if you | ‘ 2 ; c 
wish to see a pah poon” (big snake) | Of all the German university towns, of which there 
He hastily led the way he another ESAs ee ee | are some twenty, Leipzig is the best for the observa- 
eg . 2 : | tion of student-life. The university there is one of 
bidding me lean over it and see what was on the other | ; a ns 
ss : the oldest in the Empire, and has the largest number 
side. I scarcely repressed a shout of repulsion on do- : 
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pat in a coil. It was asleep ree yor is seventy-four years, and has at present some three 
; coma a = ' i thousand students. 
others came and looked at it. Midway, its body was 2 bat ' 
fully five inches in diameter. We had no means of se About the middle of the century, the illiberal policy 
= = s sangeet of Saxony seriously injured it, causing many of the 
curing the reptile and so drew quietly away, having no “ . . 4 we. 
desire to disturb the ophidian slumberer ablest professors to resign and hundreds of the stu 
Gorem, who was usually a very iio hi nian dents to leave. Since then it has more than recovered 
’ «a a . : . : 
cept lion his atten we aed now spoke of sf its former prosperity which is greater to-day than ever. 
as % F acon 
enake-trap which he had aga eninspnadia. aalien While most of the students are Germans, as may be 
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which were fixed sharp barbs so inclined that a snake Nes 9 : Ne inks eg ea Maan hd 
might easily glide in, but could not get out without Americans by their appearance. They look very un- 
catching the sharp points in its folds like the Germans, being apparently younger, much 
8 . ‘ a i : 
Under his supervision, the two Dyaks, who were slighter in figure, more delicate of complexion, more 
’ sg . j re > » > Te » or 
quite skilled in the use of common tools, made such a supple in movement, and fuller of the restless, ner- 
trap that day vous energy which is a national trait. They are said 
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mountains, there were numerous burrows of an ani- 
mal which the Malays call a gobang, and the Dyaks a 
sa-at, Itisaspecies of badger, I think—a little beast 
with a detestable odor, which feeds on worms and 
grubs, and is nocturnal in its habits. In size, it is a 
little over a foot in length, is rather thick, with a snout 
like a wild pig, and its body is covered with coarse 
Ulack hair, except that it has a cream-white band 








hundred yards in width, we crossed on a raft, built on 


a‘ong its neck and back. 


On the high, open land upon the east slopes of the 











AMONG THE HEAD HUNTERS. 


the spot, of drift-logs. Immediately after penetrating 
the swamp on the west bank, we emerged upon high 
ground again, which continued to rise in foot-hills and 
craggy ridges up to the main range of mountains. 

We reached the lake at sunset, after a hot and fatigu- 
ing day, and camped for the night on a slight gravelly 
elevation overlooking it. There were here two, old 
cinnamon trees and a little grassy patch of soil at the 
foot of a long ledge of coarse gneiss. The lake is 
about a mile wide and three miles long. Hopoi pointed 
out the ciiff where he said that the pah-hongoi were, 
on the opposite shore. This lake connects, by a creek, 
with the river, and the river with the sea, thirty miles 
below. 

Our whole party went on this trip, with food and 
camping outfit. The Dyak hunters, Hopoi and Ungo, 
had brought in addition to their mandaus, or cleavers, 
two large leather bags for carrying off the serpents 
when we had captured them. 

As night came on, a breeze began to blow across the 
lake from the mountains. Hopoi came to me, pointed 
across the water and exclaimed, ‘‘Don’t you smell the 
anacondas, sir?” 

Neither Brown nor I could detect any odor except 
those from the spice trees; but both the Dyaks as- 
serted that they could smell the snakes. 

The next morning was occupied with building a raft, 
and when it was completed, we paddled across to view 
the rocks where the snakes were said to have their 
dens. Along the shore at this point craggy ledges of 
gneiss and mica schist rise forty or fifty feet high, for 
a distance of half a mile, or more. There are a great 
many large detached rocks and boulders lying along 
the foot of the crags, sometimes piled in rough heaps. 
The shore along the base of the ledges is rather shingly 
than muddy, and is scantily fringed with sedges. 

The rough rocks overlapped each other, presenting 
large crevices and holes beneath, where Hopoi pointed 
out smoothly-worn paths, each perhaps a foot in width, 
which he said were the roads of the snakes, and that 
their lairs were beneath the rocks. 

“Don’t you smell them now, sir?” he asked. 

A peculiar, revolting odor was now perceptible, 
even though we were a hundred yards from shore. I 
have noticed a similar odor from rattlesnakes. 

We landed and walked cautiously along the front of 
the cliff. The nauseating odor was here still more 
troublesome. There scemed to be a dry scum, or film, 
over the ground where .he serpents had passed. 
Scattered about lay numbers of dry pellets, from the 

size of one’s fist to that of a quart measure, which 
seemed to be made up of broken bone. On grinding 
them beneath our heels,-we saw that they contained 
bits of animal skin, hair, cartilage, ete. Hopoi con- 





ward. Between us and these lay the valley of the 





firmed Brown's surmise that these balls were the un- 





When caught it makes a noise somewhat like the 
whine of a dog. The large serpents of Borneo are 
said to feed on the sa-at. Accordingly we set two 
stecl traps for them, and during the night following 
caught one which old Gorem put inside his snake- 
trap, fora lure. That day the trap was taken across 
the lake and set on the shore near the den, where the 
whines of the gobang might be heard by the snakes. 

Long before we were awake the following morning, 
our two Dyaks were astir and away across the lake to 
look at the snake-trap. Their shouts aroused us; they 
seemed to me to be those of terror. As on the day 
before, the morning was foggy. After listening a few 
minutes, we were convinced that the men were in 
trouble, and, taking our guns, set off to go round the 
lake to them. But immediately hearing the sound of 
paddling, we came back to the landing and waited. 

Soon Hopoi came across to us, and in great excite- 
ment declared that the pah poon (great snake) had 
bitten Ungo and had him fast. They had found the 
snake in the trap, where it had swallowed the sa-at. 

When we had, as rapidly as possible, poled and pad- 
dled the raft across the lake, a most distressing spec- 
tacle met our eyes. The serpent—a huge, shining, 
black-and-yellow reptile—had seized Ungo by the arm. 
He, in the excitement of having secured the serpent, in 
endeavoring to move the cage nearer the water, bad 
forced the bars of the cage apart, and had thrust his 
arm into itin order to geta firmer hold to lift it. It 
was a thoughtless and foolish act. The serpent had 
seized the arm, and held it fast, having its dagger- 
shaped, retroverted teeth sunk to the bone in the poor 
fellow’s flesh. He was pale with fright and was 
hanging back, fecbly trying to draw his arm away. 
A more distressing situation can hardly be imagined! 
The snake held on with the power and tenacity of a 
vice, its great glassy eyes livid with rage. 

I drew a revolver at once and shot it through the 
head. That did not cause its hold to loosen. Brown 
then seized one of the cleavers, and cutting away two 
of the bars of the cage, made an opening large enough 
so that he could give an effective blow, when by 
one or two blows he cut off the head at the neck. Ut- 
terly exhausted by the writhings and struggles of the 
snake, and by his own fears, Ungo fell back, with the 
head still clinging to his arm, and we were obliged to 
take astrong stick to pry apart the serpent’s grimly 
set jaws. The man was badly injured and moaned 
piteously as we took him on the raft back to camp, and 
administered such treatment to the wound as we were 
able to give him. 

The snake was not a venomous one; but its teeth 
were very long and sharp. It was a beautiful reptile, 
rather over eighteen feet in length, yellow, with black 
spots, and a hide as glossy as if varnished. I was sorry 





to be quicker in mind and better fitted for a variety of 
studies; but having neither the patience nor the appli- 
cation of the Germans, they do not so distinguish 
themselves by their attainments. 
Hardly any of them continue their intellectual 
training after graduation from the university, but enter 
ing upon some active profession or employment, they 
neglect, in the world of practicality, the ample stock 
of scholarship they have brought home. 
A large proportion of the Germans, on the other 
hand, form such academic habits as to feel unfitted for 
ordinary life, and so cling to their books and traditions 
of learning. 
The Leipzig University, like all the other German 
universities, is under the complete control of the Gov- 
ernment; but it is not dependent, like most of them, 
on State appropriations, but has a very handsome 
private property. It has kept its large landed estates, 
and owns besides many buildings in the city, from 
which a fine revenue is derived. 
From this come not only the salaries and all neces- 
sary expenses, but provision for the poor free students, 
who vary, with different years, from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred. ‘The Government is represented 
by a Curator, whose duty it is to see that the official 
laws and regulations are carried out; by a Questor, 
who collects the dues from the students, and by the 
Professors, allof whom are chosen by the Ministers 
of Public Instruction. 
The professors, numbering more than one hundred, 
elect annually the Rector, the real head of the institu- 
tion, the Chancellor, the assistant of the Rector, and 
the Deans of the four Faculties,—Philosophy, Medi- 
cine, Law and Theology. 
Kach Faculty is governed by its own professors and 
dean, subject to the general regulations of the univer- 
sity, and consists of the Professors, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, and the Private Lecturers, who are nu- 
merous. 
The course of study is four years, and as the stu- 
dents may go where they like after and before the lec- 
tures,—not even being required to attend these,—and 
may choose their own boarding and lodging-places, 
they have great freedom, more, no doubt, than many 
American parents would approve. 
| The degrees conferred are those of Doctor, the de- 

gree of Doctor of Philosophy answering to that of 
Master of Arts with us. The other Faculties are, of 
course, for the education of young men intended for 
what used to be distinctively known as the three 
learned professions, to which journalism, literature, 
science and others might be added. 

Every candidate for a degree must submit to an oral 
examination on his particular studies, and prepare a 
thesis, or essay, in German or Latin. If these be un- 
satigfactory, the degree is withheld, which often hap- 
pens, though less often than might be thought from 
the apparently indolent and dissipated habits of many 
of the students. 

After a student hes written his name and address in 
the register of the university, and has agreed to obey 
its laws, he is entitled tothe freedom of the city, as it is 
called, and aiso, it may be added, to his own freedom. 
His time, his studies, his place of abode, his habits, are 
within his personal control. 

He may be diligent or indolent, clever or stupid, 
worthy or unworthy, just as he chooses. The univer- 
sity, except when he breaks its laws, lets him severely 
alone. 

The common idea of German siudents is that they 
pass most of their leisure in drinking beer and fighting 
duels, of their peculiar kind. They do a good deal of 
both these things at Leipzig; but the things are con- 
fined to comparatively few. 

Out of three thousand students, there are naturally 
many scapegraces, and these give a bad reputation to 
the whole number. Beer-drinking and pipe-smoking 
are almost universal there—they are, in fact, the time- 
honored and unchangeable habits of the entire nation; 
but beer-drinking to excess, at least as the Germans 
count it, is by no means general. 

‘They consider eight or ten glasses, four or five quarts, 
a day, as moderate; while some of the students, who 
sottishly pride themselves on their guzzling capacity, 
will, incredible as it may seem, drink daily not less 
than three or four gallons. 

And this enormous quantity can scarcely be said to 
intoxicate them, so seasoned are they. It makes them 
dull, or surly, or quarrelaome. The great beer-drink- 
ers are apt to be the noted duelists, and frequently very 
noisy and riotous. 

The students from the United States seldom enter 
into rivalry with the natives in such sort of dissipation; 
and if they do, find they cannot compete successfully. 
Actually, they have no such power of holding liquor, 
and if they had, it would so derange their stomach and 
head as to make them ill. A quart of beer will affect 
them more than a gallon will affect a German. 

Though both of the same stock, they are singularly 
unlike in body and mind. 
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Where one has but a downy mustache, the other 
is likely to have considerable growth of hair all 
over his face, while his ruddier and coarser coun- 
tenance and the spectacles he is pretty certain to 
wear, give him an elderly appearance. 

A favorite resort of the students is Auerbach’s 
Cellar, near the market-place, which has been fre- 
quented for two hundred years. 

It is not at all attractive, having 
an ancient, dingy, dreary interior, 
very tables and 
chairs, flanked with beer-kegs and 
wine- barrels. 


common wooden 


Hardly any change 
takes place in it from generation to 
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veneration; the interest of the owner being to 
keep it as it was when described by Goethe, who | 
made it famous in his “Faust.” 





Almost any evening, the students may be seen | 
there in numbers, smoking, drinking, talking 
loudly and singing. ‘They are a noisy crew, often 
ill-mannered and insolent, having no respect for 
the citizens, whom they call Philistines, or for 
strangers generally. Their pipes turn the atmos- 
phere blue, and the elinking of 
their pounding of the tables, their shouting, loud 


their glasses, 


laughter, roaring songs and disorderly clamor, 


make the cellar, and other places where they meet, 
anything but pleasant. 
Quiet people seldom go where they go, unless 


from curiosity. The students have such a con- 


tempt for the townsfolk, such a hatred of them, | 


too 


fights with them, fre- 
that the latter are apt 


having periodical 
quently growing into riots 
to shun them. 

rhey have their own haunts, and usually have 
these mostly to themselves. Only they, in the 
flush of youth, buoyant with hope and high spirits, 
all the world before them, would enjoy such fol- 
lies and such license. 

The duels, of which so much is said, are as stu- 
pid as they are brutal. They have not even dan- 
ger to commend them; for they never prove fatal, 
No 
vital part is exposed, the breast being covered 


if fought in the approved and regular way. 


with swathings of woollen and leather, afid the ! 


person so encumbered that a combat in the true 
sense is impossible. 

The face is the principal point of assault and 
defence, and he who is willing to have his cheek 
laid open, or his features slashed and disfigured, 
is ranked as a hero. 

‘Two duelists in position, so hampered with 
bindings and wrappings as to move with difficul- 
ty, striking at one another with their swords, 
gashing nose, ear, or chin, is a sight at once ludi- 
crous and repulsive. 

Some students bear many scars, the result of 
these encounters, and are far prouder of them 
than of any proficiency in study or intellectual 
These damaged and hacked simpletons, 
who rarely have any beauty to lose, always have 
enthusiastic followers that look up to their bat- 
tered brows and split noses with envy and admira- 
tion, 


success, 


The Americans are generally averse to such 
duels. If challenged, if forced to fight, they are 
inclined to choose pistols, which may kill, but do 
not distigure. They have repeatedly killed their 
antagonists, and caused, on the part of the Ger- 
nuns, a great outcry at their desperation. 

Any duel is barbarous; but a real duel, where 
life is in peril, however savage, is not ridiculous. 
The laws of the university oppose dueling, drunk- 
enness, gambling and all misdemeanors ; but these 
continue, because custom is stronger than regula- 
tion. 

The majority of the students, even if very wild, 
are not vicious, and the worst of them are seldom 
really bad-hearted. But many, as ardent youths 
are prone to be, are vain, egotistic, disorderly, 
overbearing, turbulent, learning self-restraint and 
wisdom only when their blood has cooled. 

German students, as a class, are by no means 
so romantic or so interesting as commonly repre- 





sented. They have their full share of weaknesses | 
and meannesses, and they do not improve on close | 
acquaintance. | 
To read of them in novels is one thing; to live 
with them is quite another. One of the uncon- 
sidered advantages of attending the Leipzig, or 
any other of the universities,—the educational 
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advantage is uncertain,—is the banishment of de- | 
lusions about German students. 
Junius Henrt BRowNE. 
—_——_—_+o»-— 
THE STARS ON OUR FLAG, 
Ah, those stars have grown greater in number and lustre 
Since tirst they were lighted by Liberty’s hand; 
| And now, clinging closer in beautiful cluster, 
Shed their light far and wide over ocean and land! | 
—Margaret Eytinge. | 





FOUR-IN-HAND COACHING. 
A gay and brilliant scene was witnessed in 


Hyde Park, London, in the first week in June. It | 


| was the occasion of the first turn-out of the fa- 
mous ‘Four-in-Hand Coaching Club.” 

Karly in the morning a multitude of vehicles 
| and of people on foot gathered along the northern 
| roadside of this historic park. All sorts of car- 
| riages, from heavy old family coaches to light and 


the edge of the mall. These carriages contained 
groups of fashionable and sometimes titled ladies, 
in airy summer costumes, and attended by gen- 
| tlemen in fashionable attire. 

Just about noon the first four-in-hand coach 

| appeared upon the scene. It was a large, showy 
| “tally-ho” coach, drawn by four horses of raven 
| black. The reins were held by a baronet, and 
seated on the top of the coach, both before and 
| behind, were bevies of ladies and gentlemen. Two 
footmen in gorgeous liveries held to the straps be- 
hind. ‘The interior of the coach was empty, as is 
usual on such occasions. 

This first coach was followed quickly by oth- 
ers, until at last a line of some fitty or sixty 
coaches, of various colors, decorations and liver- 


in procession along the road. Each was driven 
by some nobleman, or wealthy man of fashion; 
the top of each was laden with parties of gaily- 
dressed people; each had its four prancing steeds, 


were well matched with each other in these re- 
spects. 

At last, with a blast of the tally-ho horn, a 
crackling of many whips, a manifold shout to the 
horses, and a hearty cheer and waving of hand- 
kerchiefs from the on-lookers, the procession 
moved off at a spirited pace and disappeared from 
view. 

This pastime of four-in-hand coaching has long 
been in vogue in England, and has for several 
years been practised as well in some of the larger 
cities in the United States. The English were al- 
ways fond of the old-fashioned, lumbering stage- 
coaches, which, before railways came into exist- 
ence, were the sole vehicles of travel. Stories are 
often told of sporting men, nobles, and even princes 
of the blood, in the old coaching days, taking the 
reins from the hands of the Tony Wellers of the 
time, and themselves driving the team, with many 
a whoop and shout, through the rural highways 
of England. 

There are in London two principal clubs for 
four-in-hand coaching. One is the “Coaching 
Club,” and the other the “Four-in-Hand Club.” 
Of the latter, the sport-loving Duke of Beaufort is 
the head, and he usually leads off the expeditions 
of the eclnb in person, sitting on the box, and 
handling his high-spirited horses. 





| American shipping engaged in the foreign trade 
~~ 


dainty dog-carts, were jumbled in a mass along | 


ies, and presenting a brilliant appearance, formed 


of many breeds and many colors, yet each four | 
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These four-in-hand clubs often make a picnic 
in the country. The inside, which is usually left 
quite empty, is then packed close with hampers of 
provisions and rugs. The gay parties proceed to 
some suburban park, and there regale themselves, 
and return at nightfall as they came. 

Similar clubs have been formed in New York, 
Boston and other American cities; for the Ameri- 
can love of horses, as well as fondness for displays 
of wealth and skill, is fully as great as that of the 
English. 

Of course it is a recreation which costs a great 
deal of money to those who engage in it. For all 
except the very rich, it is reckless extravagance. 
The folly of it consists in the fact that so far as 
coaching differs from ordinary driving, it is purely 
a difference of display. The ride is not more com- 
fortable, nor more swift,—but those who partici- 
pate in the sport make more show, and the whole 
additional cost goes in show. 

But there is something silly in reviving customs 
which once had a meaning and an excuse, but 
which were dropped long ago because they were 
no longer necessary. For example, the coach- 
horn was formerly needed to notify people that 
the coach was coming. 

There were travellers to be picked up at the 
roadside, or an inn-keeper was to be warned that 
a coach-full of guests would shortly arrive. To- 
day the horn is merely a fancy. It is perfectly 
useless, except as a further proof that the object 
of coaching is to make a display of wealth and 
extravagance. 

————_~or——_-——- 


COMMON BLESSINGS. 


I said it in the mountain path, 
say it on the mountain stairs, 
The best things any mortal hath 
Are those which every mortal shares. 





The grass is softer to my tread, 
For rest it yields unnumbered feet. 
Sweeter to me the wild rose red, 
Because it makes the whole world sweet. 
—Lucy Larcom, 


—___—_—_—<o@r 
AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


It isa remarkable fact that of all the vessels 
entering the ports of the United States from for- 
eign countries, only three out of every ten fly the 
American flag. As the average size of the for- 
eign vessels is nearly five hundred and fifty tons, 
while that of American vessels is only three hun- 
dred and twenty-five tons, the proportion of 
American tonnage entering our own ports is only 
one-fifth of the whole. 

There was a time when the situation was very 
different from the present. At one period the 


was much more than one-half of it all. So long 
|ago as 1812, the national shipping interests were 
| so important that the country went to war with 
Great Britain, with the watchword, “Free Trade 
and Sailors’ Rights.” 

Free trade in that connection had no reference 
to the tariff, but it meant a demand that our ships 
should be allowed to enter and trade with the 
| ports of England, of its colonies, and of France, 
| from which they were excluded by the laws and 
decrees of those countries during the progress of 
the Napoleonic wars. 

The Civil War destroyed our shipping. The 
| liability of American vessels to be captured and 

destroyed at sea led to the sale of a great many 

| of our vessels to foreigners, particularly to the 
| British. Since then, owing to various causes, the 
| commercial interests have not revived, but have 
| become pretty steadily worse and worse. 

Some of these causes can be enumerated, but 
| cannot be discussed in this place. First, there has 
| been such an opportunity for the profitable em- 
| steouunet of money in developing the country,— 

in building railroads and in farming and manu- 
| facturing for the home market,—that there has 
| been no great inducement to engage in foreign 
| trade. - 
| Then, too,the change from wooden sailing ships 
to iron steamships took place at just the time 
when we could not have American vessels at sea 
in safety ; and since that time the prices of mate- 
rial and labor have been so high that iron steam- 
ships could not be built in American ship-yards at 
such a cost that the vessels could compete success- 
fully with those built in England and Scotland. 

But there has been one special discouragement 
to owners of American ships. There have been a 
multitude of petty charges upon American vessels 
in the foreign trade, amounting in the aggregate 
to a large sum, from which the ships of other 
countries were exempt. If two barks, one of 
| them flying the American and the other the Brit- 
| ish flag, were to sail from New York to Valparai- 
| so, thence to Hong Kong, thence for Liverpool, 
and thence to New York again,—being of the 
same size and speed, and taking the same cargo, 
—the Government charges and other expenses re- 
quired by our laws would have amounted to thou- 
| sands of dollars more upon the American than 

upon the British ship. 

A law just passed by Congress and signed by 
the President removes the most of these extra 
charges, and thus affords much needed relief to 
American shipping. It would occupy too much 
space to indicate the operation of the new law in 
all its parts. We can only notice one important 
change. 

The old law did not allow the master of a ves- 
sel to discharge a sailor in a foreign port without 
paying him three months’ extra wages. When 








one, for there might be no way, in those days of 
small things, for the sailor to get home. 

Since then the whole system has changed. If 
a vessel having a crew of twenty men reaches 
Calcutta, for example, it may stay there a month 
or more, discharging and taking in cargo and 
making repairs after a long voyage. None of 
these things are done by the crew. They are idle 
the whole month. If it were an English ship, the 
whole crew would be discharged immediately after 
arrival in port, and the men would be free to ship 
on another vessel the next day, if they should so 
desire. 

But the American ship could not discharge them. 
It would be at an expense of nearly five hundred 
dollars a month, for the pay of men whom it could 
not employ in any way; men, too, who would 
prefer to be discharged and to go their several 
ways. All this is remedied by the new law. 

One only of the many great improvements in the 
navigation laws has been noticed; others, if they 
had been given, would show that Congress has 
passed a wise and much needed act. It will be a 
great advantage to the country if it has a tendency 
to revive our shipping interests. The freight-money 
paid to foreigners on the goods imported into and 
exported from the United States, is estimated at 
more than one hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars. Surely we ought to save a part of that 
for ourselves. 

——~@—__—_—_ 

THEIR METHODS. 


Tennyson lately gave to a newspaper correspondent 
an account of his method of composition. Whenever 
he sees a picturesque scene in nature, he jots down the 
four or five words which describe it most perfectly, to 
be worked afterwards into his poems. ‘A full sea 
glazed with muffled moonlight ;” “Its stormy crests 
that smote against the skies;” ‘Slow dropping veils 
of thinnest lawn,” are examples of these “studies 
from the life.” 

The last line, applied to a vapory waterfall in the 
Pyrenees, was sharply condemned when it appeared, 
the critic stating that “Mr. Tennyson evidently stud- 
ied waterfalls in the theatre, where they were repre- 
sented by sheets of lawn.” 

Dickens had precisely the same patient, laborious 
habit in preparing material for his novels. A peculiar 
or marked house, face, name, or manner never escaped 
his keen eye. A word scribbled on the back of an en- 
velope, a fact sketched on his thumb-nail under the 
dining-table, were the dry bones which grew into 
vivid, breathing reality, to enchant the English-speak- 
ing world. 

This slow, careful method of piling brick on brick 
in the building of an immortal work is very different 
from the idea of most youthful writers. They imag- 
ine that all the creations of genius are dreamed into 
the world like Coleridge’s “Temple of Kubla Khan.” 

If the patient accumulation of material and nicety 
of detail are necessary to a poet or novelist, how much 
more are they essential to a scientific man. Frome, a 
pupil of Abernethy, was accustomed to grow extreme- 
ly weary of that great physician’s habit of taking 
down every symptom of every case. ‘Petty diseases 
of petty people!’ he grumbled. “One might as well 
copy the king’s head on a dozen shillings!” 

Frome at last began to practise for himself, and came 
one day in great excitement to Abernethy. He had 
been called to attend the child of a royal Duke, ill 
with scarlet fever. The symptoms were peculiar. 
After relating them to Abernethy, the great physician 
did not lift his eyes from his writing, but simply 
said,— 

“Case number ten. Volumes lettered 8S. F. You 
will find there diagnoses of severai hundred cases. 
You cannot fail to get what you need. ‘Petty people’ 
have the same blood, livers and stomachs as the chil- 
dren of royal Dukes.” 

With the aid of his master’s notes Frome gained a 
more satisfactory view of his case, and by the lesson 
he had thus received was made to entertain more re- 
spect for his teacher’s thoroughness and attention to 
the minute details of his professional work. 


+r 
REMORSE. 


An American writer lately endeavored to trace the 
after-history of noted men, who, in accordance with 
the code of honor of our grandfathers, had met and 
‘killed their man’ in a duel. Fifty years ago, no gen- 
tleman was expected to find life endurable after he 
had received an insult, until he had tried to kill the man 
who had offended him. 

Some of the anecdotes recently collected show how 
powerful was the social pressure which drove men to 
the field, and how terrible, in some cases at least, was 
the remorse that followed. 8. 8S. Prentiss wrote to a 
friend that his convictions and moral teachings all 
were so much opposed to dueling that before going 
out to meet his antagonist he “did nothing but read 
the Bible and pray.”” Yet so strong was the force of 
public opinion that he fought several duels. ‘The 
horror,” he said, “haunts me so that I cannot sleep, 
and I totter around in the daytime like an old man.” 

O’Connell, it is stated, never recovered from the 
shock of the death of D’Esterre, whom he killed. He 
never went to church afterwards without wrapping up 
the “‘murderous hand,” declaring that he ‘could not 
approach his Saviour with the stain in sight.” 

Paull, who killed Sir Francis Burdette, suffered so 
much that he became insane and finally committed 
suicide. 

Mr. Graves, who killed Cilley in the famous duel, 
was an altered man ever after, and with his dying 
breath protested against the folly and crime of the 
murderous practice. 

Now that dueling has fallen into disuse, and is con- 
demned by society, its folly and crime are very appar- 
ent to us, and we are apt to be severe in our condemna- 
tion of it. Young men wonder at the incredible weak- 
ness and wickedness of their grandfathers, that they 
could be driven to commit deliberate murder merely 
from the fear of the censure of the fashionable world. 

Yet how much stronger than they is the lad who 
goes to the gaming-table or the bar, and slowly mur- 
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prejudices of society? Or he who, to keep its favor 
vy maintaining a false show of wealth, degrades his 
conscience, and murders his good name, by gentle- 
manly theft? 





THE FLOWER MISSION. 


Among the many noble charities of the city of New 


ferent, according to the way he is looked at by various 





is held in a building so constructed that three sides or 
wings of the structure inclose a large court. 
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Indispensable for the Perfect En- 
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J. Branine, Newton, Harvey Co., Kan., says if any joyment of Vacation, 





space is carefully levelled, and covered with white 


York, the “Flower Mission” is one of the most pleas- sand, and in this sand is a map of Japan, laid out 


ing. Its object is to distribute among the sick, in hos- 
pitals and in tenements, flowers, fruits, dainty articles 
of food, periodicals, newspapers, Christmas presents 
for children, and other things calculated to minister to 
minds diseased, and cheer the desolation of a pro- 
longed illness. 

There are similar societies in Boston, Philadelphia, 
London, Paris, and, indeed, in most of the chief cities 
of Christendom. The purpose of all is to brighten 
and cheer the lives of those who are doomed to suffer- 
ing. Other organizations provide the necessaries of 
life; these endeavor to do something more, and assist 
the restoration of the body by exhilarating the heart 
and giving pleasant thoughts to the mind. 

At this flowery season of the year the rooms of the 
society in New York are open two mornings in 
each week for the reception of bouquets and baskets 
of flowers, which are at once conveyed to the hospitals 
and distributed by the ladies who visit the sick at their 
homes. Last year, two hundred thousand bouquets 
were thus given by the society, besides fifty thousand 
donations of fruit and canned meat, and many wagon- 
loads of Christmas toys. 

No person who has not suffered a long and lonely 
sickness can form the least idea of the solace which a 
single fresh and fragrant flower may sometimes con- 
vey to a worn and weary convalescent; still less can 
we realize what a broken toy or two may be to a child 
confined to bed or to one room; particularly, if the toy 
is one which admits of movement and change. 

We have known a poor little girl to pass several 
hours of each day for months in playing with a toy 
bureau of dolls’ clothes, a bag of pieces, and two or 
three awful-looking dolls, the whole not worth thirty 
cents. Every morning, about ten o’clock, after the 
doctor had been his rounds, and her bandages had 
been adjusted for the day, she would call for her bu- 
reau and its accompanying treasures, and at once lose 
all sense of an unhappy lot in playing once more her 
inexhaustible drama. 

The flowers and toys do good in another way. 
Poverty and pain are not promoters of good temper 
and charity. Those who are afflicted often find it 
hard to understand how the ‘‘world,” or “society,” as 
some style it, can be so indifferent to their misery. 
They grow morose and bitter. The action of this so- 
ciety frequently assuages feelings of that nature. 
One aged sufferer said the other day as a beautiful 
bouquet of flowers was placed near her bed,— 

“Why, I didn’t know any rich people cared enough 
for me to send me flowers. I would rather have them 
than all your medicines.” 

Another incident of a similar nature occurred re- 
eontly. A beautiful white lily was placed by one of 
the visitors in the hands of a man who was near his 
last hour. It gave him exquisite pleasure, and he 
said,— 

“I don’t know the lady who sent it to me, but she 

dill know me in heaven by this lily.” 





MOLLY’S PENNIES. 


The young assistant editor of one of the most im- 
portant magazines in New York is also the teacher of 
a class of little ragamuffins in a mission Sunday school. 
These children are allowed to bring a penny each on 
Sunday, for the help of other children still worse off 
than themselves. Mind, they are allowed, as a priv- 
ilege—not required, or even expected. It is set before 
them as an honor to help in the good work; and 
many of them bring their penny regularly— others 
when it is convenient—others seldom; but there is 
scarcely one so poor as not sometimes to produce 
it. 

Among the class is one little mite, perhaps six years 
old, who always comes well-patched and clean, yet 
whose whole aspect shows her to be one of the very 
poorest of those poor. She is not a pretty child. Life 
has been hard on her, and pinched her little faee, and 
made sharp angles where there ought to be soft out- 
lines and dimples; but she has bright, eager eyes, and 
she never loses a word the teacher says to her, and he 
feels that she is one of his most hopeful scholars. 

One Sunday of winter, when the times were very 
hard, he heard a smail voice at his elbow,— 

“Teacher!” 

“Well, Molly ?’’ 

“Please, sir, here’s four pennies, for this Sunday, 
and three more Sundays.” 

“Why do you bring them all at once, Molly?” the 
teacher asked, with curious interest. 

“Because, please, father is out of work, and he said 
there might not be any pennies if I did not take them 
now,” and the thin little brown hand slipped into his 
a brown paper parcel in which the four pennies were 
carefully wrapped. 

So the good work was not to suffer, however hungry 
the child’s mouth might be before the month was over. 
The teacher wondered how many of the rich men, 
playing with fortunes asa child plays with toys, would 
remember, before making some desperate throw, to 
provide for the charities they were wont to help, lest 
there should not be any money in the weeks to come. 





DIFFERENT. 

A very pleasing anecdote is related in the Century 
Magazine of the late venerable Peter Cooper. He was 
watching, one day, the class in portraiture at the Coop- 
er Institute. 
Thirty pupils sat about the class-room, all engaged 
in drawing from the same model placed in the centre 
of the apartment. One had the model before him in 
such a position that he could draw it only in profile; 
another saw the full face; another, the back of the 
head; and the result was that the thirty portraits of 
the same model were all different, without being nec- 
essarily incorrect. 
After observing the class for a while, the wise old 
man said,— 
“Such a sight as this should be a lesson in charity, 
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round the empire of islands; and the loam which rep. | } 
resents the land is diversified with hillocks and eleva- 
tions to represent mountains and table-lands, and cor- 
responding depressions for valleys. The location of 
cities is distinctly marked, bays and gulfs are seen, and 
all the little inferior islands are shown in the proper 
proportion of their size and distance from the main 
island. 

But most striking of all is the fact that little channels 
are marked in the earth to represent rivers, and when 
it rains, water actually flows in these little streams | 
from the highlands to the ocean of sand, precisely as it | 
does in the larger streams they imitate. 

The student can thus see at a glance all the superfi- 

cial physical features of his country, can locate water- 

sheds and courses, trace the extent of mountain ranges, 

and visit distant cities, with less stretching of the 

imagination than is required of the scholar in Ameri- 
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“Supposing you were to meet a man with an ibex on 
his shoulder, how should you ask him when he shot 
” 


= 





wy shouldn’t ask him at all,’’ he replied, 
shouldn’t care.’ 

“But if you did care, what should you say to him?” 

“What should I say to him? Why, I should say, 
*‘Good-morning!’”’ | 
The persistent professor, not to be baffled, walked a 
few moments in silence and then said,— 
“Saleh, [ saw your wife.” 
“When?” said the startled Arab. 
the word in the professor’s note-book. 


“because I 
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During the stay of the Queen, some years ago, in 
the vicinity of Loch Vennachar, the Princess Louise, 
who lacks none of the love of her sex for shopping, » | PH ETIC SHORTHAND. 

drove into the town of Callander to get some velvet | Osgoodby’s Ait for Self-Instruction. Students’ ex- 
matched. — ogg ye ee eet gt 
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IRELAND'S CUP. 

Orators who are addicted to double superlatives 
should look out and not contradict themselves. We 
recommend to such the following from the notes of a 
speech of ‘‘a native” recently delivered in Dublin. 
Enlarging on the much-vexed Irish land-question, the 
speaker said : 
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“The counthry is overrun by absentee landlords ;” 
and after a magnificent peroration, delivered from the 
tub on which he was standing, he said, “I tell you, the 
cup of old Ireland’ 8 misery is overflowing; aye, and 
it’s not full yet.” 


—— +e» 
UP A TREE. 

The reported remark of a witty lady about the peo- 
ple of a somewhat famous college-town in New Eng- 
land, is probably true of some of the inhabitants,—but 
the sneer is too sweeping to be just. She says: 





They are very pleasant, very intellectual, very de- 
lightful in adistant sort of way, and talk to you like so | 
many books; but when you approach them socially, | 





when we perceive how the same person may be so dif- 


they all climb into their genealogical trees as though 
they were frightened. 
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For the Companion. 
TRANSFIGURED. 


How changed in an instant! What was it? 
A word, or the glance of an eye, 
Or a thought flashed from spirit to spirit, 
s the rush of the world swept by? 


I cannot tell how—yet I know it— 
That once unto me it was given, 
"Mid the noonday stir of the city, 
To breathe for a moment in heaven, 


The heaven that is hidden within us 
For a moment was open to me, 

And I caught a vlimpse of the glory 
That perhaps we mizht always see, 


A sudden hush in the tumult,— 
A misty glimmer of tre 
Anda ripple of shaded water,— 
Yet oh! so much more than these! 





A light and a life whence the freshness, 
The color and coolness grew; 

A baptism on human faces, 
An earth created anew! 


It came in the calm of communion 
With a soul that had entered in 

To the life over self vietorious,— 
Arisen from the grave of sin, 


As spirit responds unto spirit 
Without the sound of a word, 

My heart-strings awoke to vibrations 
Of music by sense unheard, 


And my soul was aware of a vision 
Too brief and too holy to tell; 

But I saw that the realm of our longing 
Is close to the world where we dwell, 


Yes, heaven has come down to meet us; 
It hangs in our atmosphere; 

Its beautiful open secret 
Is whispered in every ear. 

And everywhere, here and always 

f we would but open our e) 

We should tind, through famill 

Our way into Paradise. 





ar footpaths, 


We should walk there with one another, 
Nor halting, disheartened, wait 

To enter a dreamed-of City 
By a far-off, shadowy gate, 

Dull earth would be dull no longer; 
The elod would sparkle a gem; 

And our hands, at their commonest labor, 
Would be building Jerusalem, 


For the cool, sweet river of Eden 


Beatitude is composed of two words, ‘be’ and ‘at- 
titude.’ Be means to live, to exist; and when a 
man lives, when he really lives, he always strikes 
an attitude. Hence we view,” etc. 


~~ 
or 


“JOHN GILPIN’S RIDE.” 
The poet Cowper was a martyr to fits of morbid 








| melancholy, and but for the fact that he had happy- 
| tempered friends, who were devoted to him, the world 
| would probably never have had the best results of his 
| fine genius; still less should we have had anything 
humorous from his pen. They exerted themselves to 
cheer him out of his gloomy thoughts, and for this 
purpose, besides exciting him to literary labor by pro- 
posing subjects, they made him laugh with funny sto- 
ries, and then inspired him to turn them into verse— 
until, for the time, his melancholy was chased away. 
Actually frivolous as the rhymes occasionally were, 
they saved him from something worse. Of this sort 
was the ballad of “The Disturbed Travellers,” de- | 
scribing a long walk undertaken by himself and his 
friend Mrs. Urwin under difficulties : 
“I sing of a journey to Clifton, 
We would have performed if we could, 
Without cart or barrow to lift on 
Poor Mary and me through the mud— 
Slee, slaw, slud, | 
Stuck in the mud; 5 | 
Oh, it is pretty to wade through a flood!” ete. 
Cowper himself said, ‘The most ludicrous lines 1 
ever wrote have been written in the saddest mood, and 
but for that saddest mood, perhaps, had never been 
written at all.”” His famous poem of “John Gilpin” 
was due to the effort of the sprightly Lady Austen 
(“Sister Anne,” as he called her), to divert him, one 
evening, from one of his fits of terrible dejection by 
telling him a story. 


It was a story she remembered from childhood, and 
which she had often related to the little ones gathered 
at her house. “John Gilpin’s Ride” she denominated 
her tale; and she went on and told it in bright, spark- 
ling, narrative style. 

Its effect on the fancy of Cowper was enchanting. 
On the following morning, he appeared at the break- 
fast-table with a countenance all smiles, and told Lady 
Austen that he had been kept awake half the night by 
thoughts of her story, and his involuntary bursts of | 
laughter as the comical scenes flashed back upon him. | 

And he furthermore told her that he had resolved | 
to put it into a ballad, the general construction of | 
which he had already in mind. The ballad was writ- 
ten and given to lady Austen, and she insisted upon | 
giving it to the publisher of her favorite newspaper, 
the Public Advertiser. So it found its way to the pub- | 
lic; and afterwards Henderson, the actor, recited it in 
his public reading. 


QQ 





Flows fresh through our dusty streets; 
We may feel its spray on our foreheads, 
Amid wearisome noontide heats, 





¢ the joy of God's angels 
On the errands that He has given: 
We may live ina world transtigured, 
And sweet with the air of heaven, 
Lucy LArcom, | 
——— + — 


For the Companion, 
JOSSES IN AMERICAN HOMES. 

The Rev. C. P——, for many years a missiona- 
ry to China, after his return to this country, was 
one day vindicating the character of the Chinese 
to some of his friends, calling attention to their | 
natural amiability, kindliness of heart and_ filial 
devotion. | 

“But what does all that count for?” said a lady | 
who was present. “As long as the heathen has | 
his miserable little joss, which he carries about in | 
a box and sets up behind the door for worship, 
what hope is there of elevating his ideas or puri- 
fying his moral nature ?” 

“Have you no joss ?” 

“1?” she exclaimed, indignantly. 

“1 find in almost every American family,” said 
the missionary, calmly, “something set up for 
worship, which is not God. ‘The whole thoughts, 
conversation and efforts of the family are given 
to its service. Sometimes it is this,” touching the 
picture of a popular candidate; “sometimes this,” 
pointing to a fashionable hat; “but oftenest this,” 
taking out a silver dollar. 

“There is no harm in these things, you think ? 
Neither, in itself, is there in a Chinaman’s joss. 
It is only when he makes the idea which it repre- 
sents control his whole life, that it enters into his 
nature and shapes his character. It is for you to 
say whether you lave a joss or not.” 

The missionary stated the fact sharply. But in 
how many American homes are money, or fash- 
ion, or political aspiration, the motive power of 
life; idols which have thrust Christ and His teach- 
ing out of sight ? 

Where a man’s treasure is, we will find not only 
his heart, but his thoughts, his daily talk, his ae- 
tions. ‘They are all so many sign-boards, point- 
ing the casual passer-by to the temple where his 
soul worships. 

For this reason the oldest or the youngest of 
our readers would do well to notice what is the 
topic which comes oftenest to his mind and tongue 
at the family table, or his work, or his gossip 
with friends. If the whole family centre around 
the same subject, they can form a tolerably fair 
guess as to the joss set up in that house. 

-~@2,> 

Putrir Humors.— Harper’s Drawer, while 
mousing about the pulpit, discovered and drew 
forth the following metaphor and definition, which, 
to say the least, are humorous : 

We feel sure that the metaphor is all right, be- 
cause the author of it is a Doctor of Divinity: 
“These seeds of pride are bursting with flame which 
might lay the foundations of a deluge that would 
with its fangs envenom my soul.” 

It was a much less highly cultivated minister 
who recently made this contribution to etymology 
in a sermon on the “Beatitudes :” 

“My friends,” said the preacher, “before pro- 
ceeding to unfold our subject it is necessary to 





give a definition of the word I have just used. 


THE MONKEY FAMILY. 

According to Martin, the second order of the mamma- 
lia are the Quadrumana, or four-handed. Among them 
are found the ape, orang-outang, baboon and monkey. 
Buffon divided them as follows: those which have no 
tails are apes; those with short tails are baboons; the 
most numerous division have long tails, and are called 
monkeys. ‘The orang-outangs are not numerous; they 
inhabit the impenetrable forests of Borneo, Java and 
Sumatra, as well as the forests of Guinea and Congo. 
The natives of Borneo insist that the orang-outang is 
aman, and that he will not speak because he is afraid 
he will be made to work. He is the only ape which 
uses sticks and stones as a means of defence; he has 
some idea of artificial weapons, and in this respect dif- 
fers from all other animals. When an elephant invades 
a part of the forest which they have appropriated, they 
seldom fail to drive him away by the use of sticks and 
stones, 


The Bonneted monkey (simia sinica) is found in 
Bengal; it is brown in color, but on the upper part of 
the head is a portion of white, which, diverging in 
rays, fashions a sort of bonnet like that worn by the 
Chinese. From his flesh-colored visage, the white 
cap, the lively brown eyes and human-shaped ears, the 
bonnet-ape looks like a little old man. He imitates 
everything he sees. He can be taught to smoke cigars, 
dance on a rope, and walk with a cane. 

The Chaema, or Black Pavian (simia porcaria) is a 
variety of the baboon family, and resembles a pig in 
the face. He is dusky olive in color, and on the end 
of his tail is a tuft like a tassel. He is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Living in tribes, and always 
ready to plunder, this race of monkeys commit fearful 
devastation in the vineyards and gardens. 

With a sagacity almost human, they will station a 
guard onthe outposts to watch. <A portion of them 
enter the enclosure, climb the trees, pluck the fruit, 
ang toas it to those standing below. These hand it to 
others, who form a line reaching to the rendezvous 
outside, which is generally in some craggy mountain, 
and thus, all assisting in the work, the booty is soon 
safely disposed of. As soon as the sentinel sees some 
one approaching, he gives the alarm by uttering a loud 
ery, and the plunderers all seamper off. If he neglects 
to warn them in time, the whole party will fall upon 
him and beat him severely. 

The Howling Monkeys are remarkable for the fright- 
ful noises which they make by the use of a singular 
bony substance connected with the larynx, which 
serves as a resounding board. They are very numer- 
ous in the primitive forests of South America, where | 
they live in companies. At night they hold their con- 
certa, Which are terrifying in their character, and can 
be heard for miles. A company of soldiers belonging 
to a garrison at Surinam, having been sent out at night 
to reconnoitre, landed in a creek in the neighborhood 
of a forest where these animals were holding their 
nocturnal assembly. Hearing the terrible noise, they 
became alarmed and retreated, with the announcement 
that a formidable enemy was approaching. 


F. H. STAUFFER. 
Or — 
FINDING THE SCREW. 

A Nevada judge tells this good story illustrative of 
the disposition of a chicken—which he shares with his 
big brother, the ostrich—to pick up any bright and 
small object, no matter if it is a diamond or a gold 
ring. In 1850, he made the trip from Mazatlan to San 
Francisco on the French bark Surprise. One day, 
when about half-way up the coast, the steward had 
out the binnacle-lamp and was engaged in cleaning and 
polishing it. He had it on the deck, had taken it 
apart, and had the débris, wreckage, or whatever you 
would call it when at sea, scattered about. 








The vessel was rolling slightly, and as it rolled it 
caused a brass screw about half an inch in length to 
travel down the deck. Some chickens were loitering 
about, and the flash of the screw caught the eye of an 
old hen. She dashed at the bit of brass and in a mo- 
ment it was in her crop. | 

The judge saw the transaction, and inwardly chuck- 
led, as he knew there would soon be Davy Jones to 
pay about that screw. When the steward had pol- | 
ished the lamp and was putting it together he missed a | 
particular and important serew. | 

After searching for it for some minutes he spoke of | 
his loss to some of the sailors. They joined in the 
search, but no screw could be found. Soon the atten- 
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| The skipper flew into a rage at once. 
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tion of the captain was attracted to the group of search- 
ers, and the steward was obliged to tell him of the 
loss. 

: The poer 
steward was on the point of being served without 
ceremony, when the judge thought it time to appear on 
the scene. 

He told the captain that if he wanted the screw, it 
could be found with but little trouble. He had only to 
order one of the men to catch an old black hen that he 
pointed out, cut off her head, open her crop, and the 
screw would be found. 

The captain had the fowl] caught at once. Its head 
was cut off, its crop opened, and out rolled the lost 
screw. Sailors and all aboard were astounded, and 
even the captain changed color. The face of the stew- 
ard showed a queer mixture of delight and awe. 

After that bit of legerdemain the steward could find 
nothing good enough for the judge, and when the 
wind failed he heard hints among the sailors that they 
might have a ten-knot breeze any time they wanted it, 
provided a certain person aboard should see fit to give 
it them.— Virginia City (Nev.) Enterprise. 


—_—__—_~+o-+—_—__—_ 

THE WAY IT IS SAID. 
The Sultan awoke with a stifled scream: 
His nerves were shocked by a fearful dream: 
An omen of terrible import and doubt— 
His teeth in one moment all fell out. 
His wisemen assembled at break of day, 
And stood by the throne in solemn array, 
And when the terrible dream was told, 
Each felt a shudder, his blood ran cold; 
And all stood silent, in fear and dread. 
And wondering what was best to be said. 
At length an old soothsayer, wrinkled and gray, 
Cried, “Pardon, my lord, what I have to say: 
“*Tis an omen of sorrow sent from on high;— 
Thou shalt see all thy kindred die.” 
Wroth was the Sultan; he gnashed his teeth, 
And his very words seemed to hiss and seethe, 
As he ordered the wiseman bound with chains, 
And gave him a hundred stripes for his pains. 
The wisemen shook as the Sultan’s eye 
Swept round io see who next would try; 
But one of them, stepping before the throne, 
Exclaimed, in a loud and joyous tone: 
“Exult, O head of a happy state! 

tejoice, O heir of a glorious fate! 

“For this is the favor thou shalt win, 
O Sultan,—to outlive all thy kin!” 
Pleased was the Sultan, and called a slave, 
And a hundred crowns to the wiseman gave. 
But the courtiers, they nod, with grave, sly winks, 
And each one whispers what each one thinks. 
“Well can the Sultan reward and blame: 
Didn’t both of the wisemen foretell the same?” 
Quoth the crafty old Vizier, shaking his head, 
“So much may depend on the way a thing’s said!” 


charging directly down upon us. When they got 
within about two hundred and fifty yards, I drew u 
my rifle, but before I could get an aim the whole band 
threw themselves on the sides of their horses, and, 
| swooping in circles like a flock of blackbirds, rushed 
| back to the limit of the plain, about six hundred yards. 
| ‘Here they halted and held a consultation, and some 
| of them, going off on the flanks, examined all the 
ground and approaches. Finding no line of attack ex- 
cept in front, they again essayed the charge, again to 
be sent to the rear by the mere raising of the rifle. 
This was again and again repeated with like result. 

“Finally, oe withdrew beyond sight, and I wished 
to start, but the Pawnee said, ‘No, they will come 
again.’ 

“They were absent for nearly an hour; when the 
Pawnee said, ‘Here they come!’ I started up to find 
them within shot, and brought up my rifle; where- 
upon all ducked, wheeled, and went away as before, 
entirely out of sight. 

“During all the charges the Pawnee had evinced the 
greatest eagerness for fight, and I had no little diffi. 
culty in keeping him by me whenever the enemy ran 
away after a charge. 

| ‘Answering yell for yell, he heaped upon them all 

| the opprobrious epithets he could think of in English, 

Spanish, Sioux and Pawnee. When they wheeled and 

| went off the last time, he turned to me with the most 
intense disgust and said, emphatically,— 

** «Coward Sioux! Now go!’ 

“After a four-hours’ siege, we saddled our horses 
and returned to camp without molestation.” 


—_—_——_+o>—__—_—— 


A LADY QUELLED THEM. 

The disorderly element among college-boys is not— 
| we will suppose in charity to them—necessarily a proof 
| that they are worse than other boys; but rather a relic 
| of savagery in human nature, which circumstances and 
| numbers provoke into activity. When the fun Loils 
| over too violently, students can be made ashamed oi it, 
}and the shame redeems them. Such a result was 

handsomely achieved, not long since, by a well-known 
jand gifted lady when a band of thoughtless young 
“medics”? ventured in offensive joking: 





At a medical clinic at Blockley almshouse last week, 
says the Philadelphia Record, three female students 
occupied seats in the lecture-room, and while waiting 
for the lecturer, who was belated, the young men of 
the class indulged in some noisy demonstration, which 
was finally directed in the way of playful banter to the 
| Women present. 

Suddenly Miss A. M. Field, one of the female stu- 
dents, arose, and, as she began to speak, the noise was 
changed to respectful silence. 

“Gentlemen,” she said, “I have been for eighteen 
years a missionary in China. The Chinese have no 
medical science, and superstitious rites are chiefly re. 
lied on in the treatment of diseases. All the people 
are in need of medical aid, but the women are the 
neediest. 

“A Chinese woman would under no circumstances 


e | go to a male physician for the treatment of any dis- 





BRISTLE-PICKING. 

Our readers who live on New England farms may 
be familiar enough with the old-fashioned and rather 
cruel housewives’ practice of plucking their flocks of 
geese for “‘live-geese feathers’”’—a much more salable 
article than those plucked from the dead bird. Evi- 
dently “live”? pigs’ bristles have the same superiority 
and preference. Reading the following description of 
the way they are gathered, reminds us of the farm- 
yard excitement and the squawks of pain which used 
to emphasize the periodical goose-plucking scene. We | 
do not know how large a quantity of bristles is used 
in the United States (for brushes, leather-workers’ 
“waxed ends,” etc.), but the author of ““The Wonder- | 
land of Work” says: | 


Two or three million pounds of them are annually 
imported into Great Britain. ‘The greater part of these | 
are brought from the almost interminable forests of | 
northern Russia, where thousands of square miles of 
land are covered with pines, larches, oaks, beeches 
and cone, mast, acorn and berry-bearing trees. 

Here swarm prodigious herds of half-wild swine,— 
long and scraggy creatures,—and the thinner they are, 
the longer and stronger their bristles. They shed 
these bristles by rubbing against the trees; and they 
are collected and sewn in sacks made of ox-hides, and 
80 sent to market. 

But the pigs under culture for special bristles are 
reared near the great tallow factories, where they 
grow fat on the refuse of the works. After a period 
of unlimited feeding and feasting, bristles are sup- 
posed to be at their best, and poor piggy has to pay 
for his entertainment in a troublesome fashion he little 
expected. 

When the harvest-time for bristles has arrived, 


ease peculiar to her sex. She would be prevented by 
her own womanly delicacy and by all the notions of 
modesty held by those around her. 

“She would suffer life-long agony rather than vio- 
late her sense of propriety. Her father, her brothers 
and her husband would even let her die rather than 
allow her to be treated by a male physician. 

“Full of sorrow for the sufferings of these women, I 
have been looking in Christian America to see what 
hope of help for them might be here. I have been glad 
to find that in some of our great medical schools ear- 
nest and self-sacrificing women are fitting themselves 
for a work of mercy in Asia and other lands. 

“Unless such women learn to do such work well, 
there is no physical salvation for those afflicted ones. 
And in behalf of those women, who have no medical 
care while they so sorely need it, I ask from you the 
courtesy of gentlemen towards ladies who are study- 
ing medicine in Philadelphia.” 

As Miss Field sat down she was greeted with a cheer, 
and a member of the class arising assured the ladies in 
avery gallant speech that no annoyance to them was 
intended. The timely remarks of Miss Field had 
touched the inborn courtesy of the young men, and 
taught them a lesson they will probably never forget. 





TIT FOR TAT. 

During the occupation of Paris by the Allies, the 
Emperor Alexander I. of Russia was present at the 
anniversary of one of the hospitals. A collection was 
taken up, the plates being passed around by ladies. A 
pretty girl presented her plate to the Czar. ‘‘‘Mad- 
emoiselle, this is for your beautiful bright eyes,”’ he 
whispered, dropping a handful of louis-d’ors into the 
plate. The plate was again presented with a courtesy. 
“What, more?” asked the surprised Emperor. “Yes, 





crowds of animals are driven into large fenced en- 
closures. 

Kicking, struggling, grunting, squeaking, pressing 
and pushing over one another, they work themselves | 
into the state of heat and excitement considered neces- 
sary by the pluckers, who then set to work to pull out | 
the longest bristles. You can imagine that the task is 
neither an easy nor a quiet one. Piggy has no notion 
how to “suffer and be still.” 

As soon as the operation is finished, he is allowed to 
gallop out of the enclosure and make the best of his 
sore state. 


~+ 
or 


AN INDIAN ATTACK, 

A small party of white men when attacked by a 
large body of Indians, if unaccustomed to their war- 
fare, naturally takes to rocks, thickets, or some other 
cover, as the safest place. An old Indian fighter, on 
the contrary, would lead such a party on to a level 
plain without timber, rocks, holes, or other cover for 
an enemy, and large enough for the party to be well 
beyond shots from any ravine. The Indian is the 
white man’s superior in cunning and patience, and un- 
less the cover is a large one will find some means of 
getting at him without exposing himself. 

But if Indians see two or three old hunters dismount 
on an open plain, tie the legs of their horses together, 
and sit down on the ground rifle in hand, they leave 
that party alone as ‘“‘bad medicine.’”” They know that 
an attack will cost more lives than the scalps and 
horses of the party are worth. Colonel Dodge in his 
book entitled “Our Wild Indians,” relates the inci- 
dents which illustrate the results of an Indian attack : 





“One day,” says Col. Dodge, ‘I was hunting with a 
Pawnee, and, not finding game, had ridden twelve or 
fifteen miles from camp, when we were discovered by 
forty or fifty Sioux, who immediately set upon us. 
About four miles back I had noticed a splendid defen- 
sive position. Putting our horses at half-speed, we 
emerged in half an hour on the spot. Here we dis- 
mounted and made preparations for fight. 

“The Pawnee refused to fight on foot, and when I 
was ready I found him ready also; not a rag of cloth- 
ing on his body, and nothing but a bridle on his horse. 


| From some receptacle he had fished out a lot of nar- 


row red, blue, and white ribbon, which he had tied in 
his hair, and in the mane and tail of his horse, and 
which, as he moved, streamed out in the rear. 

“Sitting perfectly naked, with unwonted ease and 
grace, on bare-backed horse, with fire in his eye, de- 
termination in his face, a Spencer carbine in one hand, 
the reins and a Colt’s revolver in the other, he looked 
no mean ally in a fight for life. 


“I had hardly time to admire his ‘get-up,’ when the | 


whole plain in front seemed alive with yelling savages, 


sire. I now want something for the poor.”’ 

The anecdote is a good illustration of that retaliation 
in words which is expressed in the proverbial expres- 
sions, “Tit for tat,’’ or “A Rowland for an Oliver.’’ 
There are few who are not tempted to give in wit as 
good as they receive, and, if they can, add the interest 
to the principal. 


A foppish nobleman, seeing Descartes enjoying the 
pleasures of the table, said, ‘So, sir, I see philosophers 
can indulge in the greatest delicacies and good cheer.” 

“Why not?” replied the other. “Do you really en- 
tertain such an idea as to imagine Providence intended 
all good things for the foolish and ignorant?” 

A young man, during an electioneering contest, sud- 
denly shouted out, “Hurrah for Jackson!” at which a 
Whig exclaimed, angrily, “Hurrah for a Jackass !”’ 

“All right, my man!”’ said the youth. ‘We won't 
quarrel over such trifles; you can hurrah for your fav- 
-orite candidate, and I’li do the same for mine.” 

Frederick, King of Prussia, conqueror as he was, 
sustained a severe defeat at Koslin in the war of 1755. 
Some time after, at a review, he jocosely asked a sol- 
dier who had got a deep cut across his face,— 

“My good friend, at what particular ale-house did 
you get that ugly-looking scratch?” 

“TI got it,” answered the man, “at Késlin, where 
your Majesty paid the reckoning.” It is doubtful if 
any promotion followed on this occasion. 


~~ 
> 


SAGACITY. 

Instances of the sagacity of dogs are quite innumer- 
able. A Massachusetts paper adds one to the list, ex- 
hibiting this intelligent animal in a new capacity, that 
of newspaper cerrier: 





Passengers on the afternoon “scoot” train from 
Springfield may daily witness in Westfield an instance 
of canine intelligence that is worthy to go on record. 

Soon after the train passes the trap-rock quarry, on 
the outside of the track, used by eastward-bound 
trains, a dog can be seen racing along with the cars 
until a paper is thrown off by the baggage-master. 
The dog instantly seizes it, and, after giving a bark of 
acknowledgment, trots down the embankment to the 
house of his owner not far away. 

The sagacious animal is apparently of Newfound- 
land and St. Bernard breed, and for three or four years 
has acted as news-carrier in the way described. Every 
day, except Sunday, summer and winter, he goes to 
his post on the track at about the time the train is due, 
and there awaits the throwing of the yom 

It is said that he not only knows the hour when the 
trains should come along, but that on one day in sever 
there is no need of his services. Apparently the dog 
has also learned to know the whistle of his train from 
that of any other, for if in the road or yard when the 
whistle is sounded, half a mile down the track, he 
| rushes for his station. 
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For the Companion. 


THE WORSTED DOLL. 


Once upon a time he was, oh, so gay! y 
Hat with worsted tassels bobbing every way ; 


n 


grieved if I found I couldn’t depend on the 
Ww 
her make the cutting even, Susie. 
submit to seeing you with your hair banged, it 


you kiss me? 
timidly. 


This was a mystery indeed. Nor could papa 


“We must believe that she speaks the truth, be- | B 
uuse she has earned a character for truth,” he 
nid at last. ‘I should be sadly disappointed and 
ord of achild of mine. Go to mamma, and let 
Since I must | it 


1ust be done in better style than that.” 
“I’m sorry, papa, since you don’t like it. 


>» 


Will 
said Susie, lifting her shorn head 





been guilty of a very naughty trick,” 
solve it, though he questioned his little daughter | Lake. 
even more closely than her mother and sister had | 
done. 


might be blamed unjustly. 
that he might confess. 


eyes 
to us! 
her there in the arbor, leaning back, with a paper 
doll in one hand and the scissors just dropped on 


her lap from the other, and I just thought I'd 
bang her hair. 


CO} MPANTON. 


said Mrs. 
“T thought you ought to know, as Susie 
I brought him here 
Now, Rollie, tell Mrs. 
urke.” 

“T cut Susie’s hair,” Rollie blurted out, with his 
fastened to the floor. 

“But how? It has been the greatest mystery 
How could you do it and Susie not know 


. 


” 


“Oh, she was asleep!” said Rollie. “I found 


I’m ever so sorry, and won’t never 
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Bnigmas, Charades, 
a, 








Puzzles, &c. 


Coat with yellow buttons, shining one and all, Her father stooped and kissed her. ‘You | do so again,” said Rollie, penitently. OMITTED RHYMES. 
Really very handsome was the worsted doll. needn’t feel badly when you’re not to blame, my “Did she get much blame for it?” inquired | I'll write you a puzzle, for which you may thank 
And although he wriggled when he made a bow, | child. I believe you; though it’s the most incom- | Mrs. Lake. “I couldn't think how you could help | ape am . ——* io : = Berens 

a » . r as s ety 4 nap ry very hard t« ake 80 Welrc¢ 
And although his jacket fit him anyhow, prehensible thing!” believing she did it, however she might deny it.” | ‘That no one can guess it, too young for a * ****, 
It was rather cruel, take it all in all, It remained the most incomprehensible thing for; “We couldn’t understand it at all,” said Mrs, | But lest you, discouraged, erase it and balk 


To so laugh and giggle at the worsted doll. a 


For he smiled right sweetly, and he did his best breakfast, they had a caller—two callers, in fact— 


To look gay and happy when she loved the rest. N 
Now the rest are broken, Paris May and all, vy 


And the only live one is the worsted doll. 
J. M. L. 
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For the Companion. 


WHO BANGED SUSIE’S HAIR. 


Susie Burke came in from the garden one warm 
summer afternoon, with her little scissors in one 
hand and a lot of paper dolls and 
dolls’ clothes in the other. 

“Why, Susie!” exclaimed her 
mother. “What in this world 
have you been doing to your- 
self ?” 

“Susie Burke, what ever pos- 
sessed you to cut your hair like 
that ?” exclaimed Helen, her eld- 
er sister. 

“O-o-h! What will papa say ? 
He just hates bangs!” put in 
Harry Burke, Susie’s brother. 

“How could you do such a 
thing, my child?” asked Susie’s 
mother, with looks of mingled 
astonishment and displeasure. 

_ Susie’s face grew red and she 
looked ready to ery. She put her {| 
hand uneasily to her forehead, \ 
across which the soft, dark hair, 
which was usually combed 
smoothly back, fell in a very ir- 
regular line. It was easy to see 
that the “banging” had been 
done by no practised hand. \ 

“I didn’t do it, mamma,” said 
Susie. 

“You didn’t do it? 
then ?” 

“i don’t know, truly, mamma.” 

“Why, Susie, how can that be 
possible ?” said mamma. 

“Why, Susie Burke, what a 
story!” exclaimed Harry. 

“Hush, Harry! Don’t accuse 
your little sister of telling what 
isn’t true. Where have you 
been all the time since lunch, 
Susie ?” 

“In the arbor in the garden, 
cutting out dresses for my dol- 
lies,” said Susie, holding up what she had in her 
hand as evidence of the truth of her words. 

“All the time ?” queried mamma. 

“Yes, all the time. I haven’t been anywhere 
else.” 

“And you didn’t cut any of your hair,—not the 
least little lock >” 

“No, not the least little 
wouldn’t like it.” 

“Did anybody come into the garden while you 
were there ?” 

“I didn’t see anybody, mamma.” 

“Well, if that isn’t a mystery!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Burke. 

“It’s awful hard to believe, J think,” said Sister 
Helen. 

“We must believe it. Little Susie has never 
been known to tella lie. Whatever any of my 
children tell me, I shall believe is true, till they 
have clearly proved their words untrustworthy,” 
said mamma, firmly. 

“But how could such a thing be?” argued Hel- 
en. “Her hair is cut all jagged, exactly as a 
child would do it if she tried to cut it herself, and 
yet she didn’t doit, and don’t know who did it.” 

“And she asked papa the other day if she might 
have her hair banged, just like Nellie Eastman’s,” 
said Harry. 

“TI didn’t do it, truly, truly, mamma,” was all 
poor Susie could urge, while she nestled closer 
within the encircling arm whose close clasp seemed 
to assure her of defence against the displeasure 
and distrust of all the world. 

“we shall have to wait and see what papa will 
say,” said Mrs. Burke, after a moment of perplexed 
thought. 

“Will he be very angry >?” asked Susie. 
you tell him I didn’t do it ?” 

“Or consent to its being done?’ cross-ques- 
tioned Helen. 

“T didn’t even know it was done till just as I 
got up to come in,” Susie declared. “I thought 

something felt odd, and I put my hand up, and it 


Who did, 


bit. I knew papa 


“Will 


youngest son, a merry rogue of ten or eleven years. 


—— as much out of sight behind his mother as possi- 
ble, while she explained the reason of her call. 


week or more. Then, one morning, soon after 
irs. Lake, their nearest neighbor, and Rollie, her 


The boy looked shy and shamefaced, and kept 





“I have just found out that this boy of mine has 


| Barke, “but we believed Susie, though everything | 
seemed against her, because the child never yet 
told us a lie.” 


or button onions in the garden, pulled them up,— 
“Becs ause, 
side up.” a lesson, and you do my second. Walk into a house, 
and you 
and you use my fourth. 
you talk for my fifth. 


Joy ALLISON. ( 
sii a 0 RE ( 


LirtLe Rvusy, aged three, discovering some top 





she said, “they were growing bottom- 














For the Companion. 
JESSIE’S SCHOOL. 


Such a beautiful place for a “‘school,” you know, 
On the hillside green where the breezes blow; 
Where daisies and buttercups grow all the day, 
And sunshine and shadow at hide-and-seek play. 
Little Miss Jessie, a dear little girl, 

With eyes full of sunshine and hair all a-curl, 
Says, ‘‘Look at me, child’en, ’twill be a great pity 
If I can’t teach you something I learn in my city.” 
Now little Miss Jessie is wondrously clever; 

And since she has learned it, I think she has never 
Forgotten just how she should spell the word “cat.” 


Ii th ft Ih 


1 N 


So wee little Susie and chubby-cheeked Joe 

(The weest of wee country bumpkins, you know), 
Look hard at their “‘teacher,”’ 
Which they stoutly pronounce “p-u-s-s-i-e.”’ 


“Now, Susie,” cries Jessie, ‘“c-a-t spells cat.” 

“Well, tat means a pussie; I dess I know dat,” 

Lisps the small country maiden, who thinks it more fun 
To be chasing the butterflies there in the sun. 

“O Joey, you spell it!” cries Jess, in despair. 

Joe giggles, “I seen a big snake over there!” 

When lo! in a jiffy “school’s out” for that day, 

For the scared little teacher has scampered away. 
Mary D. BRINE. 








For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE BOY WHO FISHED. 


I do not know the little boy’s name; it is a sto- 
ry my grandpapa told me when I was a wee girl, 
and sat on his knee. 

But I know the little boy lived a great many 
years ago, and that he went to school in a little 
log school-house, and sat on a high board bench, 
so very high that his small feet could not touch 
the floor. 

The little boy used to get very tired sitting still, 
with nothing to do but swing his feet hour after 
hour. I suppose he often thought of the cool, 
shady woods, where tie birds were singing; and 
of the brook, where the speckled trout were hid- 
ing in deep places. 

At any rate, one day, when he saw a little gray 
mouse peeping out of a corner, he laughed to 
himself, and pulling a fish-line out of his pocket, 
he baited the hook with a bit of cheese from his 
dinner-basket, and began to fish, throwing his 
line out as far as he could toward the mouse- 
hole. 

It was not long before the teacher saw him. 

“Johnny,” said she (maybe the little boy’s 
name was Johnny), “what are you doing ?” 

“Fishing, ma’am,” answered Johnny, coloring 


“What are you fishing for ?” 

“For a mouse, ma’am.” 

The scholars all laughed, and the teacher could 
hardly help laughing herself. But she looked so- 
ber enough. 

“Very well,” said she, “I will give you five min- 
utes to catch the mouse. If you don’t get him in 
that time, I must punish you for playing in 
school.” 

Johnny went on fishing for the mouse, with 
his cheeks burning, and his heart beating very 
fast, and with a choking in his throat. 

Pretty soon the mouse jumped out of his hole 
again. 

The baited hook lay very near; 
the cheese. 

He crept out—foolish little mouse !—nearer still, 
and nearer, all unconscious of the bright eyes that 
were watching him. He took one nibble—how 
good it tasted! He took another, and another, 
and—— 

“T’ve got him!” shouted Johnny, jumping up; 
“O ma’am, I’ve got him!” 

The scholars all laughed again; but they were 
very glad Johnny was not to be punished. I think 
the teacher was glad, too, though she didn’t say 
so. 

As for Johnny, he let the little mouse go again, 


he could smell 








was all cut, so.” 





up. 


and he never did any more fishing in school. 





And it isn’t, I’m sure, every child can do that. | 


and spell c-a-t, | 


| My plans to perplex you, V'll not write with * * ***, 
But with pen, ink and paper I'll follow your walks, 
Till the puzzle 3 you "ve guessed, 


Then we'll have some 
good * 
)f him whose full name’s in the first two omissions; 
If the last two, quite often, he gives repetitions. 
LILIAN Payson, 
2. 


CHARADE. 

Ruin a ship or a man, and you make my first. Study 
third. Gaze at the stars 
Talk without ceasing, and 

Dodge round a corner when 


pass over my 


you see an enemy coming, and you do my sixth. 


For all the words required, find what corresponds in 
sound, and it will make what friends 
come to when they forgive each 
other after a quarrel. 


3. 
FIRST AND THIRD LETTERS, 

Place the first letters of all the 
words in the order in which they are 
defined, and after them the third let- 
ters. Find in the two words thus 
formed a custom of the old Romans 
Observed at the end of the corn har- 

Vest in July. 

The wildest variety of the onion 
plant. 

In painting, any picture that repre- 
sents the Saviour given up by the 
people to Pilate. 

Habitually silent. 

A kind of wood used in India for 
cabinet work. 

A gold coin of France. 

/ An oblique hint. 

Among the Jews, a servant or ser- 
vants of the priests and Levites. 

A filmy substance floating in the 
air, like cobwebs. 

4. 
ANAGRAMS. 

Books for children, by a popular 
writer: 

“By Thunis Waters.” 

“Ruth Etto’s Odd Charge.” 

“Rue Lohen.”” 

“Dr. John Odee at Eton.” 

“Bess Arne’s Quilting.” 

Daisy. 
5. 


BOTANICAL ACROSTIC, 
Initials—a summer flower. 
| Finals—a winter flower. 
Cross-words. 
1, A crimson flower. 
2, A tree with white flowers, 
3, A white wild flower. 
4, A yellow garden flower. 
A straw -colored flower. 
6, Seeds of aca 
7, A minute par: asitic mushroom. 
8, A rose-colored flower. 
9 A small, purple-throated flower. 
dP. B 









Conundrums. 


Why is a friendless man like the 
letter O? He stands for naught in 
the world. 

What kind of money does a business man need most 
}of? Cents (sense). 
| What is the difference between a hill and a church 
spire? One is a steep and the other is a steeple. 

Hlow can you write a composition with two letters? 
| 8 A—Essay. 
What is the difference between our baby and a 
| farmer who has gone out to shoot the birds that infest 
his corn? ‘The farmer is sure to sight a crow, and our 
baby is sure to crow a sight. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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5. “After the Ball, and other Poems,”’ by Nora Perry. 
“Western Windows,” by John James Piatt. ‘A Voy- 
age to the Fortunate Isles,’’ by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. 
“Prince Deukalion,” by Bayard ‘Taylor. 

6. 1, 80 many mists in March you see, 

So many frosts in May will be. 

2, April showers bring forth May flowers. 
3, March winds and May sun 

Make clothes white and maids dun. 
4, No weather is ill, if the wind be still. 
5, Sow nothing, and you will reap nothing. 
6, The third of April 

Comes in the cuckoo and nightingale. 

t 7, Make the vines poor and they will make you rich. 
MI-S8-TS 
SHO-W-ERS 


MA-I-DS 
WEA-T-HER 
NoOoT-H-I1NG 

TH-I-RD 
VI-N-ES 


7. 1, Brigand, brig-and. ,2, Must-ache, mustache. 
3, Tarpaulin, tar-Paul-in. 4; Sat-in, satin. 5, Arm- 
our, armour. 6, Novice, no vice. 





* Sec 1 Chron. 8: 15. 
+ Prune off the branches, 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 


a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Regis d Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CU.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 














For the Companion. 
OUR SANITARY FACILITIES. 


Among the rich resources of our land are its many 
and varied hygienic conditions. It does not contain the 
fountain of immortal youth, which Ponce de Leon came 
in quest of over three and a half centuries ago, but it 
does comprise more natural helps for prolonging youth 
and arresting deathward tendencies than any other. 

Our thousands of miles of sea-coast, lined with 
tasteful summer cottages, and the neighboring islands 
dotted with the same; our diversified conveniences 
for city boarders in the country, on the mountains and 
by the lakes; and our forests for hunting and fishing 
and getting close to nature, are worth more to us than 
our mines. So would our Saratoga be, if instead of 
its being a centre of fashionable folly and display, its 
waters were honestly and intelligently used. 

Persons of weak lungs at the North can escape our 
trying winters by spending them at the South; while 
those enfeeble@ by Southern heat may find invigora- 
tion in a suitable summer residence at the North. 
Moreover, all these changes—so immensely broad is 
our area—involve great diversities in manners, cus- 
toms, methods, scenes and scenery, and they divert 
the mind and feelings from their ordinary state—a 
prime condition of benefit, equal at least to any other 
one. 

Prominent among our special health-resorts are Col- 
orado and Southern California. The former has a 
changeable climate, but the dryness and pureness of the 
air make it exeeedingly helpful to consumptives, pro- 
vided no cavity has yet formed in the lungs. 

Dr. 8. F. Davenport, writing of Southern California 
(at Santa Barbara), affirms that he knows of no cli- 
mate anywhere which, the year round, equals it in 
sunshine, warmth, equable temperature, little wind, 
no eold winds, slight rainfall and littlke dampness. It 
is especially adapted to consumption in some of its 
forms, chronic bronchitis in its dry form, and all neu- 
ralgic affections. No climate seems better fitted for 
the broken-down man of business, or the nervous inva- 
lid, to whom the slightest household care is a burden. 

. 
UNNECESSARY WORDS, 

The habit of using more words than are needed in 
the expression of thought is almost universal. Some- 
times it takes the form of employing unmeaning ex 
clamations; sometimes that of putting into a sentence 
words or phrases which do not add to its force or make 
it clearer; sometimes that of constructing long phrases 
when short ones would be better. As an example of 
the first, let any one make a record of the number of 
times he will hear sentences begun with a **Well!” or 
an “Oh!” ora “Say!” or some other idle word, dur- 
ing the next hour after reading this article. 

To say “Well, I don’t think so,” 
same as “I don’t think so.” “Say, will you come with 
me?” The person addressed will be likely to ‘say,’ 
whether he is commanded to do so or not. 

Perhaps there are no more common faults of speech 
than the unnecessary use of the word “got,” and of 
the phrases “you know,” and “says he,’’ or ‘said I.” 
A story is told of a Frenchman who had been talking 
with a lady much given to the use of ‘‘says he”’ and its 
sister phrases. ‘Do you understand me?” she asked. 

“Oui, oui,” he replied; “but vat ees dat sezai, sezee ? 
Kes it vat you call to swear?” 

The same Frenchman, or another, became much irri- 
tated with a gentleman’s ‘“‘you knows,” and at last in- 
terrupted him,— 

“Pardon, monsieur, but you say to me, ‘You know, 
you know.’ But I do not know. If, zen, I do not 
know, why say you to me, ‘You know’?” 

How many of us say “I have got it,’ when we mean 
“T have it’? The inveterate use of “got” is illustrated 
by the manner in which a man once aroused his wife 
in the morning: “Get up, Jane! Breakfast has got to 
be got, and you have got to get up and get it.” 

Bad habits of speech are much easier to acquire than 
to abandon. One hears “well,” “got” and ‘says he” 
from a hundred mouths, and unconsciously drops into 
the habit of using them. As proof of this we suggest 
that families make an agreement to keep a record for 
one day, or for one week, of the number of times each 
member uses either one or all of the needless words 
we have mentioned. We venture the prediction that 


means exactly the 


if the account be faithfully kept, few of our readers 
will have an average of less than ten black marks a 


day, however hard they may try to avoid welling and 
you-knowing. 





WHAT INFLUENCED KITTY? 

An extraordinary cat-story is told by the Worcester 
Gazette. What it illustrates, we don’t exactly know. 
It may show the cat’s obedience to habit, or its respect 
for superior strength. Perhaps, as the Gazette sug- 
gests, it may exhibit a cat’s pity and generosity, though 
the chronic feline selfishness makes this last supposi- 
tion doubtful: 


A householder is the possessor of two Thomas cats, 
the elder of which has never shown anything but a sel- 
fish, grasping disposition, while the younger is the 
possessor of a generous, happy spirit. 

At meal-time the elder of these two feline brothers 
has an unpleasant habit of forcing his junior to sit at 
second table, in fact showing a seltish and catty dispo- 
sition. 

His greediness has often excited the indignation of 
members of the family, and when, one day, the daugh- 
ter of the house went to feed them, she took Master 
Selfishness by the nape of his neck, and intimated to 
him that he should wait a few minutes, until the other 
had had his dinner. 

The younger, astonished at the sudden turn affairs 
had taken, gazed as if paralyzed at the feast thus 
spread before him. His astonishment, however, speed- 
ily gave place to pity; he could not appreciate the jus- 
tice of this unusual division of food. 

Grasping in his jaws the largest piece of liver on the 
plate, he hastened to deposit it beneath the nose of his 
captive brother, who made short work of it, while the 
Samaritan betook himself to the remainder of the food. 


> 
RESCUED HIS MATE, 

The old fable leaves the goat in the well, the out- 
witted victim of the contriving and selfish fox. But 
the goat is one of the few animals which appear often 
to better advantage in real life than in literature. The 
San Diego (Cal.) Herald mentions one that evidently 
had a head, as well as horns. 


A citizen of this place has two goats, and to prevent 
their doing injury to the gardens of the neighbors, one 
is usually picketed out, the other never leaving its 
mate. ‘The other day one was picketed some distance 
from home, and at evening the loose goat came running 
to the house, making a bleating noise of distress and 
scratching against the gate, and after drawing attention 
would run off in the direction where the other one was 
picketed. 


owner concluded that something was the matter, and 
started in the direction indicated. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the joy of the goat, manifested by jumping and 
frisking about, and it led the way to the spot where 
the other one was. 

Here the picketed animal was found to be in a pre- 
carious position. It had climbed a tree-stump, and the 
picket-rope had caught in a broken limb, and the goat’s 
fore feet were held entirely off the ground. He was 
quickly released, when the goat that gave the alarm 
repeated its demonstrations of joy, and showed its 
affection for its mate by rubbing against it and lick- 
ing it. 


> 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 

There are two kinds of electric lights, wholly differ- 
ent in principle, in brilliancy, in appearance and in the 
mode of use. A writer in one of the daily papers, ex- 
plaining the difference to an inquiring correspondent, 
writes : 

The distinguishing difference, to an ordinary ob- 
server, between are and incandescent electric lights 
may, I think, be briefly stated thus: Are lights burn 
in the open air, with carbon sticks or pencils, the very 
points or ends of which are heated to a white heat and 
gradually consumed. Such are our street lights. 

Incandescent lights, on the contrary, are produced 
inside small glass globes of various shapes, from which 
the air has been exhausted. These lights are caused 
by the passage of electricity through a fine resisting 
wire or thread (usually bent for convenience into the 
form of a horse-shoe), which is thereby raised into a 
white or incandescent heat, without being consumed, 
on account of the absence of air. If the air leaks in, 
the filament immediately burns up, and “that is the 
end on’t.”” 

The term “arc” is an old one, adopted years ago, 
referring to the supposed shape of an electric spark in 
passing from one carbon point to the other. 

sntoctilipadecoaten 
DEGRADED. 

There is no part of our country where the natives 
live in the degraded manner described by a Pennsylva- 
nia gentleman as prevailing among the Hungarian im- 
migrants in the Connellsville coke region in that State. 
These people come to us shameless and brutal, but 
their descendants catch the modest and self-respecting 





customs of America, and become useful citizens. 


At one of the ovens this gentleman saw a woman 
half naked drawing the hot coke from the chamber. 
| She had no covering on her head and very little on her 
| person. Her appearance was that of one whose spirit 
had been broken by hardship and hard work. Her 
attire consisted of a coarse chemise and a pair of cow- 
hide boots. 

In a freight-car close by stood another woman, stow- 
ing the coke as it came to the car. She stood in the 
doorway, and was dressed in a rough, loose-fitting outer 
garment and anapron. Her person from the waist up 
was exposed. Her feet were encased in a pair of heavy 
| shoes, and her legs were exposed from the knee down. 

Other scenes were worse than these. These women 
are not employed by the corporations, but assist their 
husbands and fathers in their labor. 


—_———_>__—_ 
IN PERIL. 

The thrilling experiences of old colonial times, when 
attacks of wild beasts might be expected almost any 
hour of the day or night, are still something more 
than a tradition in some parts of our country. Hotel- 
Owners and land-speculators would scarcely like to 
publish such facts as the following, as advertisements 
of the beauties of a winter residence in Florida, but it 
is true, nevertheless, that life in that genial land has 
some drawbacks. 

In Hernando County, a few days ago, a Mrs. Shiner 
was seated near the door of her residence sewing, and 
her child was playing near at hand. Hearing a slight 
noise, she looked around, and saw crouched within a 
dozen feet of her and her babe an immense panther, 
ready to spring. 

With a shriek she sprang to her feet and dashed the 
heavy shears, with which she was cutting her work, 
in the panther’s face, snatched her child and rushed 
back into the house. The panther, disconcerted by 
the sudden attack and noise, beat a deliberate retreat 
for the swamp. 


———_—§ 


A SAVANNAH negro went fishing the other day at the 
mouth of the river for sharks. He hooked one that 
was about seven feet in length. As soon as the old 
sea-dog found himself fast he went for the boat, and 
| soon had it bottom-side-up and the occupant flounder- 

ing and praying for dear life. The hook and rope in- 
terfered with the shark’s movements considerably, but, 
as it was, it punctured the negro’s legs in a number of 
places with its sharp teeth. The negro succeeded in 
getting ashore, but his catch bad bitten the line in two 
| and escaped. 








‘This operation was repeated three times, when the | 


Why do you suffer from sick headache? Hood’s 
(Adv. 


Sarsaparilla gives speedy relief. 
on ‘ 


An Offensive Breath.—BRkOWN’s CAMPHORATED 
and 
sweetens the breath. Made by John I.Brown & Sons.[Adv, 


SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE cleanses the teeth 


he ed * 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
MAKES A COOLING DRINK. 


Into half a tumbler of ice water put a teaspoonful of 
(Ado. 


Acid Phosphate, add sugar to the taste. 
——@—_—___——— 





A Blue Day for France. 


It was a blue day for our sister Republic when Levi 
et Fils, 21 Rue Beaurepaire, Paris, ordered their first in- 
It is now in use in 
every laundry in Paris—fact—and is the only foreign 
blue ever thus honored. Try it, and you will feel better 
If your grocer has 
not got it, send four cents in stamps to Sawyer Crystal 
Blue Co., Milk St., Boston, and get trial-box free. [Adv. 


voice of SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE. 


satisfied when wash -day is over. 


DARNED LACE PATTERNS. 


NHIS Book contains 60 DARNED LACE PATTERNS, 
used for waking Tidies, Splashers, Toilet Sets, 
Shams, Bed Spreads, Aprons, Edgings, etc. Price, 25c. 
Book of WORSTED Cross-Stitch PATTERNS, - —25¢ 
MACRAME LACE and RICK-RACcK Book, - 

8 TIDY PATTERNS, -—  - - - 

6 PoINT RUSSE PATTERNS _ -* © 
Retail Price of all these Books and Patterns, - 95c. 
SPECIAL OFFER:—All of these Books and Patterns 

for 28 two-cent stamps (56 cents). 


Address J, F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 
BRIGGS & C0 AN A warm iron passed ove 
‘ 
S “al 





ver 
the back of these PAPERS 


TRANSFERS the Pattern 
to any Fabric. esigns in 
2 Crewels, 


Embroidery 
Braiding, and Initial 
Letters. 

New Book bound in cloth, 
showing all BRIGGS & Co.,’s 
Patterns, including over 40 
new designs, sent on receipt 
of seven three-cent stamps. 

Mention the Companion. 











DON’T GET CRAZY 


UILTS started until 
“Crazy Stitches, in six 1 


BEAUTIFY YOUR T 
Aromatic, Astringent, Antiseptic, 
acid, are the active 


wherever introduced. 
ages. Sent postpaid. 


Put up in 50c. and & 











ou see the new book of 
inch Blocks, with Instruc- 
tions.” Price 25c., mailed by BENTLEY, 1144 B’way, N.Y. 


EETH. 
Absorbent, and Ant- 
: rinciples of the **Popular Den- 
tifrice.”’ Best tooth-powder made. Immensely popular 
1.00 pack- 
Oscar A. Alter, Manitowoc, Wis. 


104 Franklin St. N. Y. 


Retail by the leading Zeph- 
yr Wool Stores, 


NEW-ART-HANDBOOK. 


DRAWN-WORK. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


A neat 16-page manual, copiously illustrated with ex- 
amples of this beautiful and attractive work. The di- 




















MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 
gE 


Turkish Rug Patterns,stamped in colors on Burla) 
Permanent business for agents.Catalogue for stamp. E 





SILK 


OV THE 


WORLD! 





Z 


Full assortment of the above, as well as of the celebra- 
Embroiderie 
. 100- 
vage Illustrated Pamphlet, with rules for Knitting, Em- 
ochet, etc., sent for 10 cts.in stamps. Waste 

Silk, assorted colors, 40 cents per ounce. 
fac Silk, Black or assorted, 25 cts. per ounce. 


ted EUREKA KNITTING SI 


Flosses, ete 


LK. 
for sale by all the leading dealers. 
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»roidery, € 
Embroid 
Waste Sew 

EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, } 






ass. 








eee are clear and practical, the matter fresh and 
original. 
Price, with large supplement, free by post, 35c. each. 
Catalogue of other Art Work Publications sent upon 
receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 
Address WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
140 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


5) STAMPING 
pias 








for stamping 
on Felt, Satin, Plush, &c., so it will not 
rub, 35 Patterns for Kensington, Arra- 
sene and Ribbon Embroidery, Bouquets, 
Sprigs, Figures for CrazyQuilts, V ines, 
Outlines,&c. Box powder, distributor, cata- 
logue & Our New Sample Book, show- 
ing nearly 500 of our choicest designs and 
60 Alphabets, including The Owl, The 
Gequeewey and the Spider’s Web Al- 
phabets, Price $1. Sample Book and In- 
structions, se. Our No. 2 Outfit, price, 
> 3.00, contains all above and 20 Extra 
Patterns of roses, daisies, golden-rod, figures, outlines, 
&c., worth singly $5.00. With this outfit you can 
start business and make enough in one month to buy our 


G instructions 
\) 





Sy 











$20 outfit. T. KE. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 
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MRS. BROWN AND MRS. GREEN. 


Said Mrs. Brown to Mrs. Green, 


In vain my laundress boils and rubs 


“What makes your garments look so clean? The clothes, and labors at her tubs; 


No speck of dirt on them is seen 

To mar your linen’s glossy sheen ; 
Your woolen dress that was so soiled, 
I thought that it was surely spoiled, 


Now looks as spick and span as though 


It never had been spattered so! 
This fine old lace is firm and white; 


Your silk hose keep their colors bright ; 


My newest garments soon look worn, 
Get streaked and lustreless and torn.” 
Said Mrs. Green, in turn: ‘‘ My dear, 
Poor soap has spoiled your clothes, I fear, 
Compelled your laundress first to boil, 
Then spend her days in fruitless toil. 
My laundress uses Ivory Soap, 

And in its cakes for you there’s hope. 


Your shawl, your gloves, are spotless, too; What in my clothes so pleases you, 


That old print gown seems really new 


! To Ivory Soap is wholly due.” 





If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 


to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /ree a large cake of IVORY SOAP. 








success, and is offered to the public with full 


JONAS WHITCOMB’S ASTHMA REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, ROSE COLD, HAY FEVER, &c. 


This remedy has been used in thousands of the worst cases, with astonishing and uniform 


or injurious properties whatever, and an infant may take it with perfect safety. 


confidence in its merits. It contains no poisonous 





remedy came to hand. 


Preparations. 








Messrs J. BURNETT & Co. : The relief the Jonas Whitcomb’s Asthma Remedy afforded me 
was perfect; in fact, I have not had a bad night since taking it. . 
me for a long time, and I have tried many things, but in no case found any relief until your 


WM. T. MASON, of Messrs. Mason & GorDON, Lawyers. 
Send for pamphlet, containing directions of the uses and properties of our 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston. 


St. Louis. 
This complaint has troubled 
Yours truly, 














